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I.—THE ORIGIN OF THE RECESSIVE ACCENT 
IN GREEK. 


Jacob Wackernagel, in KZ. XXIII 457 fg., made the important 
discovery that the so-called ‘recessive’ accent in the finite forms 
of the Greek verb represents a substitute for an older Indo- 
European fact in sentence-accentuation, to wit, that the finite verb 
in principal clauses was treated as an enclitic. This enclisis was 


extended in Greek to the finite verb in both principal and subordi- 
nate clauses, but was, on the other hand, restricted by a law 
according to which an enclitic word may not contain more than 
two syllables and three moras. Therefore only two syllables at 
the end are allowed to be barytone: ¢épopyev for enclitic < *pepoper ; 
three moras at the utmost, and that only in a polysyllabic form, 
ending in a trochaic cadence: for *ehourapev; hépwoper 
for < *hepwpev. Elsewhere only two moras were left barytone: 
gepopeba for *pepopeba; hépopev for *hepoper; for *hepa ; 
oida (i. e. *Féida) for « *oida. In words containing altogether but 
two moras, one was left barytone: Aimes, augmentless aorist for 
 *\ures ; (i. *Bée), augmentless aorist for *87, Monosyllabic 
forms of one mora are accented, so that no mora is left toneless: 
ordv, augmentless aorists for etc. 

We may refrain at present from any attempt at justifying the 
derivation of these ‘recessively’ accented verbal types from the 
assumed enclisis: we shall return to that question in the end. It 
is enough to state that these accentual types are one and all deriv- 
able from the enclitic theory, and that they represent every con- 
ceivable manifestation of the ‘recessive’ mode of accentuation, 
providing only it is remembered that words of more than three 
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syllables are treated in the same way as words of three syllables : 
doOnodspeba, Svvdpeba like etc. 

In an article entitled ‘ Historical and critical remarks introduc- 
tory to a comparative study of Greek accentuation,’ American 
Journal of Philology, IV 21 fg., I proposed an extension of this 
law, so that it would serve as a theory by which all non-etymo- 
logical accentuation in Greek words could be accounted for. My 
statements were as follows: 

P. 56 (p. 36 of the reprint). ‘The explanation of the Greek 
recessive accent must start from the finite form of the verb, where 
alone it is evidently at home.’ 

P. 30 (10). ‘It is a fact perfectly clear that the recessive accent in 
Greek, whatever its explanation, started with the finite forms of 
the verb, and thence succeeded in attacking nominal formations 
also.’ 

P. 50(30). ‘ It (the recessive accent) excludes with particular care 
non-finite forms of the verb in the same tense system and in 
evident connection with finite forms, exhibiting thus on Greek 
ground a most outspoken character as a grammatical quality of 
finite verbs.’ 

P. 62 (42). ‘No doubt the noun has to a large extent followed 
the verb in its enclisis.’ 

This theory involves, of course, the belief that the extension of 
the recessive accent from the verb to the noun took place according 
to processes of analogy, not different in principle from those which 
elsewhere break in upon the regular line of phonetic facts. I 
shall show below, in a somewhat detailed fashion, the manner in 
which this must be imagined to have taken place. 

The only writer, since the publication of my treatise, who has 
subjected the question of the recessive accentuation in Greek to 
an independent investigation is B. I. Wheeler, in his book, Der 
Griechische Nominalaccent, Strassburg, 1885. Wheeler’s work has 
been for me, as for others, one of great interest. He has brought 
to his work good training and esprit. His method of investi- 
gation is comprehensive ; he does not draw an arbitrary line which 
cuts off the domain of his inquiry from adjoining territory open to 
search and likely, nay certain, to yield information. His study is 
nothing if not comparative. His methods are rigorously exact, 
perhaps a little overdrawn in that direction, as I shall endeavor to 
show in the sequel. He seizes upon, with rather too eager emphasis, 
the working principle which I formulated in my article, p. 31 (11) 
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fg., namely, that accent must be investigated with the same funda- 
mental presumptions, or principles, as other phonetic matter. 
Phonetic change in accordance with phonetic law and analogy, I 
urged, loc. cit., are the prominent factors, aside from the influence 
of foreign words, which are at the bottom of the frequently por- 
tentous changes on the face of the accentuation of a given language. 
Wheeler operates with these factors almost entirely, but he narrows 
the operation of both so as to admit under these heads only such 
‘phenomena of change as appear familiarly in extra-accentual 
phonetics. He fails to do justice to the fact that the centrifugal 
force of phonetic change and the centripetal force of analogy 
operate both a# a totally different rate in the change of accentuation, 
and in the change of other phonetic material, simply because the 
scope of any accentual type is greater than that of any type 
involving a given mode of vocalization or consonantal treatment. 
The application of the principles of phonetic law and analogy to 
the accentuation of the Lettish dialect is @ /a rigueur justifiable, but 
it must be done in the spirit of the preceding sentence. The 
Lithuanian is related so closely to Lettish that the two are pre- 
ponderatingly convertible, if a certain number of phonetic changes 
are rigorously observed. The Lithuanian exhibits a free accentua- 
tion which can be compared and identified with the Vedic accent 
in spite of many deviations. The Lettish, which is related as 
closely to the Lithuanian as the language of Herodotus is to that 
of Thucydides, has abrogated all etymological accentuation and 
has the summit tone everywhere on the first syllable. The change 
from the free Baltic accentuation as represented by the Lithuanian 
to this mechanical accentuation of the Lettish is due, or may be 
due, to a preponderance of the analogy of such words as accented 
the first syllable etymologically, and in this sense the change is 
analogical. But it would be useless to demand further that every 
word which obtained this accentuation secondarily must exhibit 
some formal or functional cause for adopting it. Only in this sense 
can a levelling accentuation be the result of analogy. Such are the 
accentuation of the radical syllable in German, the accentuation of 
the final syllable in the French of the last century, the accentua- 
tion of the first syllable in Bohemian and Sorbian, the accentuation 
of the penult in Polish and Welsh, the complete ‘recessive’ 
accentuation of the Aeolic, the practically complete barytonesis of 
Latin and its restriction of the accent within three syllables, etc. 
Analogy with its ordinary scope—word influencing word, form * 
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influencing form—may carry on its humble working by the side 
of and in the teeth of a great leveling tendency. éxupds ‘ father-in- 
law ’ may exhibit oxytoneaccentuation secondarily after the analogy 
of éxvpé in spite of the ‘recessive’ tendency (Wheeler, p. 59). 
Originally it was *éxupos ; cf. Sk. gudgura-; Gothic swazthra (orig. Ger- 
man *swéh[ujro-); Lith. szészuvas. Such cases barely cause a 
ripple on the quiet, strong current which carries the accentuation 
into the opposite direction. 

The foundation upon which Wheeler’s book is built is anew theory’ 
in explanation of the ‘ recessive’ accentuation. He denies that the 
phenomena thus designated were originally a property of the finite 
verb, and claims that they are due to a phonetic fact which permeated 
the whole material of the language. He follows a suggestion of 
Osthoff’s, which had been previously indicated by Curtius, and 
assumes that in words containing a sufficient number of moras a 
secondary accent was developed, which fell upon the third mora 
from the end in all words except those of more than two syllables 
ending in a trochee ; in the latter the secondary accent fell upon 
the fourth mora from the end.’ This secondary accent is assumed 
to have developed upon all spondaic and iambic words and 
upon all words of three or more syllables. For reasons which it 
puzzles the reader to find out, he excludes from the effect of this 
secondary accent trochaic dissyllables ‘way ’—=Sk. ma-; 
Feidos ‘appearance ’= Sk. védas ; aidos ‘ fire’ = Sk. ¢dhas), though 
they possess just as many moras as iambic dissyllables (rpimous 
‘tripod’ = Sk. ¢ripad), and the ‘secondary’ accent is palpably 
represented by the circumflex. About this more below. 

From the benefits of this ‘secondary’ accentuation he therefore 
excludes short monosyllables, long monosyllables, words of two 
short monosyllables, and trochaic dissyllables. He assumes, 
moreover, that this secondary accentuation gained the upper hand 
under certain circumstances, while under others the old etymolo- 
gical accent survived. Accordingly he divides the whole material 
of the language into four categories, barring of course the special 
effects of other minor phonetic laws and analogies,’ as follows: 


1Cf. Curtius in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher for 1855, p. 342; Osthoff, cited by 
Wheeler, p. 10, note 2; and Wheeler, p. 9g fg. 

* Wheeler in reality posits five divisions, but his fourth division is one alto- 
gether independent of the general theory. In it he has collected considerable 
material which aims towards the establishment of a phonetic law previously 
hinted at by Bopp and Curtius, according to which words originally oxytone, 
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I, Monosyllabic forms and dissyllabic ones with short final 
syllable retain the inherited accent intact. 

II. If the original accent lay nearer to the beginning of the 
word than the secondary accent, then the secondary accent pre- 
vailed. 

III. If the original accent coincides with the secondary accent, 
then it remains undisturbed. 

IV (Wheeler’s No. V). If the original accent lay nearer to the 
end of the word than the secondary accent, there arose a vacilla- 
tion which was settled later on in favor of one or the other. Some- 
times the cause of the choice is apparent, sometimes not. 

Wheeler’s book was reviewed by Wackernagel in the Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung for 1886, column 221 fg. (No. 7); by Delbriick 
in the Literarisches Centralblatt for 1886, column 290 (No. 9); by 
Fr. Stolz in the Neue Philologische Rundschau for 1886, column 
137 fg. (No. 9); by Walter Prellwitz in the Gottinger Gelehrte 
Anzeigen for 1886, p. 755 fg. (No. 19 of September 15); by Kautz- 
mann in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift for 1886, 
column 597 fg. (No. 19); by Peile in the Classical Review for 
1887, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 103 fg.; finally by a writer in The Nation 
(New York) for 1886, April 8 (No. 1084, p. 304). Moreover, 
Brugmann has carried this theory bodily into his treatment of 
Greek accent in his Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik, 
Vol. I, p. 543 fg. 

There are in the list just mentioned as fair scholarly names as 
can be mustered from the ranks of the workers in Indo-European 
philology, and yet I venture to say that Wheeler’s book has hitherto 
not been subjected to the kind of criticism which it deserves. 
The glamour of his attractive method and the many excellent 
observations in detail have blinded his readers to the fundamental 
errors upon which his book is built. 

In the following I shall endeavor to show that his theory is 
untenable on account of the following misconceptions : 

1. He regards the recessive accent as one which manifests itself 
only on the penult or antepenult, only on the third or fourth mora 
from the end, and fails to recognize the fact that dissyllabic words 
of two moras (dimes above), and monosyllabic words can also be 


having a dactylic final cadence, become paroxytones in Greek. To a criticism 
of this thesis we may hope to return at some future time. This is the fourth 
of Wheeler’s five theses, and as we shall not be concerned with it we will omit 
it in the count. 
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accented, either etymologically or recessively, precisely as dis- 
syllabic or polysyllabic words of three or more moras. 

2. He fails to recognize the fact that barytone dissyllabic tro- 
chaic words are, with a regularity which knows practically no 
exception, accented recessively, not etymologically.’ 

3. Throughout the treatise the difference between circumflex and 
acute accent is practically ignored, while in reality a circumflex 
upon the same syllable as an acute indicates in the vast majority of 
cases not only a difference in the quality of the tone, but also a 
difference of position. The circumflex accent marks an accentua- 
tion further away from the end of the word than the acute. 

4. He has obliterated the difference which is manifestly exhibited 
in the scope of the recessive accent in the domain of the finite 
verb on the one hand, and of the remaining word-forms on the 
other. 

5- Wheeler was led to his identification of the recessive accent 
with a secondary accent by a fact hinted at by Wackernagel and 
expanded in my article, p. 43 (23). My statement is: ‘ Enclisis and 
recessive accent are ruled by the same law of three morae.’... 
‘If we take the cases . . . dOpwmds ris, maidés tives, Twés, WE 
have in every case an enclisis which is rectified or rather cut short 
by the law of three morae as exhibited in the general recessive 
accent.’ The identification of the recessive accent of the verb 
with the secondary accent of a group consisting of an orthotone 
word plus an enclitic word is the keynote of Wackernagel’s and my 
own theory. Inthe group twa the secondary accent clearly 
goes hand in hand with the existence of a second word ; the enclitic 
secondary accent of depoiveda in the group (vydv for 


1The mporov wevdog which vitiates Wheeler’s theory manifests itself very 
clearly in his statement on p. 2: “ Den ‘recessiven” accent miissen wir also so 
aufnehmen wie wir ihn vorfinden: als einen accent, der auf der antepaenultima 
oder paenultima ruht, je nachdem ob die endsilbe kurz oder lang ist.” This 
statement shows, as does the entire treatise, that the ‘ recessive’ character of 
the following accentual types has in reality escaped his notice: (1) olda (=v); 
(2) Aires (Sy); (3) (=); (4) Bar, 3d plur. aor. (7%). So also, p. 6: “ Nun 
ist aber der recessive accent kein specifischer accent, sondern vielmehr ein ac- 
centprinzip, und fasst in sich paroxytona, proparoxytona, und properispomena.” 
This is true, but it embraces, furthermore, perispomena, and short monosyl- 
labic oxytona. The two statements are, moreover, inconsistent: the pro- 
perispomena which are introduced as ‘recessive’ on p. 6 are excluded by the 
statement on p. 2, as also impliedly on p. 10: “Ich gehe so weit und nehme 


diesen nebenton fiir jedes spondiische, iambische oder polysyllabische wort 
an.” 
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peporpeda (=I. E. yugdém bheroimedha) is also due to the second 
word. Wheeler, in claiming that a szg/e word in sentence-nexus, 
e. g. *yévonevos Sk. jénamanas, developed the same secondary 
accent, demonstrably associated only with presence of a second 
word, advances a hypothesis which is unlikely on the face of it, 
and whose untenableness will be demonstrated in the course of 
this essay. 

We turn now to a review of the several theses propounded by 
Wheeler and reported above. 

On pages 13-38 he attempts to prove his first thesis, namely, 
that monosyllabic words and dissyllabic words with short final 
syllables retain the original etymological accentuation intact. As 
far as long monosyllables are concerned this statement is correct 
in the equation Zeis =Sk. dyads =I. E. diéus, but it is incorrect 
in the equations vats = Sk. =I. E. naus; pis mug = 
I, E. mus; Bots—=Sk. gais=I. E. 30us.1 The difference 
between the accentuation of vais and Zev’s, as far as quality and 
position are concerned, is clearly the same as that in 6 II. 13. 
297, 8 Eur. Alc. 864, when compared with fas II. 6. 65; & (from 
inut) Soph. Ph. 816: eis Il. 1. 434; orq IL 11. 744, oro Eur. 
Alc. 864: oras Il. 16. 231; 6@ Soph. O. C. 480: eis Il. 23. 254; 
84 Od. 20. 296: dois Od. 15. 369; giv II. 18. 326, gis Il. 5. 473; 
gj Il. 2. 37, pa Pind. I 2. 11, g@ Aesch. Ch. g1: gas Il. 9. 35; 88 
(dio) Il. 17. 210: dus Xen. Cyr. 5. 5.9; go Il. 6. 253, 14. 232: gus 
Od. 18. 410, Pind. Ol. 11. 20; yay Il. 4. 357, Hes. Th. 551. 3, 
ye Il. 1. 411: yots Soph. El. 731; $69 Il. 11. 451, $66 Pl. Polit. 
266: @Oas Her. 3. 71, 9. 46, (imo-)pOas Il. 7. 144; rap Il. 5. 385: 
thus Soph. O. C. 1076; *3pa in amddpo Ar. Pax, 234: (dmo-)8pas Od. 
17. 516; jy,” ‘I was,’ Il. 2. 96, Soph. Tr. 414, etc. (see Veitch, 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, 1879, p. 225), js ‘he was,’ 
Doric e. g. IA. 342. 3, Lesbian, Theocr. 30. 16, Tegeatic, 
(Gelbke in Curtius’ Studien II 40; G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.’ 
P- 432), 4, ‘he was,’ Il. 5.-9, Soph. Tr. 9, Thuc. 2. 3, etc. 
(Veitch, ibid.): 4» Hom. Hymns 19. 32, Soph. Ag. 767, etc., 
eis Doric, Lesbic (KZ. XXVII 393).- We may add the circum- 


1T shall endeavor to show below (p. 18) that the equations Bév= Vedic 
gam, and Bac = Vedic gas, as also Ziv = Vedic dyam, are probably correct for 
accent as well as the sounds. 

*7 ‘I was,’ Aesch. Ag. 1637, Soph. O. C. 973, etc. (Veitch, p. 225), is Attic 
contraction of the old perfect-form ja = Sk. asa= 1. E.@sm. The subjunctive 
Attic © is also a contract form from Epic éo. . 
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flected monosyllables: 7, ‘he said,’ Il. 6. 390, 22. 77, Od. 3. 337, 
22. 292, Theocr. 22. 75, Plato Rep. 327; jv, ‘I said,’ Pl. Rep. 
328, Luc. Philop. 23. Here also perhaps belongs «sj ‘ he scraped,’ 
Il. 11. 639: see Veitch, 379; G. Meyer’, p.47. The accent of the 
augmentless imperfect xpjv, Pind. Fr. 100, Soph. El. 529, 579, etc. 
(Veitch, p. 707), can be considered significant only in so far as it 
may perhaps reflect the accent of jy (xpq plus jv); cf. G. Meyer’, 
P- 430, note 2. Further instances of long monosyllabic oxytone 
participles are: «rus in xara-xras Il, 22. 323, Aesch. Sept. 65, Eur. 
I. T. 715; (dro-)oBeis Hippocr. 5. 176; *(dmo-)Fpas in dmovpas, Il. 
I. 356, etc.; (dwo-)xdas, Anacr. 17 (Bergk); (ém-)mrras, Anth. 11. 
407, (dro-)mras 12. 105; II. 6. 291 ; (dyxe-)BAds G. Meyer’, 
P- 459. 

No one can fail to admit that the difference between the oxytone 
accentuation of these long monosyllabic participles and the peri- 
spomenon of the finite forms is fundamental : that in fact the accent 
of the participles is etymological, and that of the finite forms is 
recessive. As is to Bis, SO are Ximes Il. 10. 406: II. 9. 
194; olde: eidds; : etc. Now the circumflex of 
vais, pis, Bois, Bas, as well as the circumflex of Aeolic Zeis, rraé, 
etc., differs from the acute of Zevs in the same way: it is recessive. 

The same difference is to be found in a considerable number of 
nominatives, consisting of a long monosyllable, for which no 
etymology, or only a partial one has been found.* The following 
are oxytone, and have presumably preserved the old accentuation 
of this type. Ina number of cases there is a conflict of authorities, 
which is indicated under the word discussed : 

pay ‘month,’ Doric pis, Ionic peis*: I. E. stems méns-, més-, Vedic 
mis (? maie-cati, Grassm.); Lat. méns-is, Goth. ména, Lith. méni, 
Old Irish mz, Old Bulg. méseci. 

x9av ‘earth’: Vedic stem ksam-, Zend zem-, Lat. hum-us, Lith. 
zémeé, Old Bulg. zemija. 

xnv ‘goose’: Doric yay: Sk. havsd, Lat. anser, OHG. gans, Lith. 
Zasts, Old Bulg. gasi. 

xnp ‘hedgehog’ (Hesych.): Lat. hér; cf. Cu. Etym.’, p. 200. 


1 Biv is not Vedic gam, etc., but for *Byv = Vedic gdm, etc. 

*It affords me sincere pleasure to acknowledge that I have been aided very 
materially and most intelligently in making the following collection of mono- 
syllabic nouns by a member of my seminary for Greek grammar, Mr. Henry 
Clarke, A. M., formerly Fellow and now Fellow by Courtesy of the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

8 ueic is wrongly perispomenon in Stob. Ecl. 1, 27, p. 556; see Chandler § 566. 
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omdiv ‘spleen’: Ved. plihdn-, Zd. spereza-, Lat. lizn, Old Bulg. 
slezena. 

6np ‘ wild beast,’ Lakon. ojp, Aeol. dap: Lat. ferus. 

Fis, plur. ives, ie ‘strength’: Lat. vis. 

ads, stem ‘jackal’ from root 6eF, Sk. dhav ‘to run.’ 

Brag, Praxés, ‘ slack,’ ‘silly’; cf. du8daxetv and the Sk. roots: 
‘to wither,’ m/ech ‘to babble.’ Cf. Am. Journ. Phil., Vol. VI, p. 48. 

gap, popds, ‘thief’: dépw; cf. Lat. fur, farts. 

Doric ogaxds: Lat. vespa, OHG. wefsa, Lith. 
vapsa (?). 

oxvigds and oxvimés; also kviy and oxiy ‘a kind of ant,’ 
cf. Old Bulg. sknipa ‘ culex’; cf. Lob. Par. 114, Cu. Etym.* 694. 

‘mat’: Lat. sctrpus, OHG. sctluf; cf. Cu.’ 352. 

xeip, Dor. xp, ground form, in Timocreon fr. 9 B., yéps ‘hand’: 
Sk. Adrami. 

Ats ‘smooth’ (cf. Atrés), stem yAtr: Lat. glittus, Lith. glitus 
‘smooth’; see Cu. Etym.* p. 367. 

movs, Dor. més, Hesychius: Awpéov: Sk. pad, Old 
Norse foetr. The accent of wots is in no wise significant for the 
accentuation of long monosyllables in general, as this form of the 
nominative is certainly secondary ; see KZ. XXV 14. The writing 
movs Occurs and is supported in some measure by the grammarians : 
see Lobeck Paralip. 93, Chandler 566 (p. 163). For Doric més 
see below, p. 15. 

mpoig, mpouds ‘ gift,’ Ionic acc. to Etym. Mag. 495, 32. The 
word is reported as perispomenon by Herodian, but apparently 
this is incorrect: see Géttling, p. 242, Chandler 566 (p. 163). 

Spay * dvOpwmos (Hesychius). Probably a compound = 1(8)p-ay ; 
cf. the Vedic stem mr- ‘man.’ Cf. also voy (= doberns 
dyer (Hesych.); Lob. Par., p. 118. 

aig, aiyés ‘goat.’ There is some authority for the circumflex in 
Attic; see Lob. Par. 99; Chandler 566. 

AE = addaé ‘ furrow.’ Sdé€ is reported in Orion and Arcadius ; 
see Lob. Par. 111, Gottl. 242, Chandler 566 (p. 163). 

mroé ‘crouching with fear’; cf. mréccw; mraé is reported by a 
grammarian, Gottl. 243. 

7é, acc. also 7, nom. plur. ‘ a grub which destroys vines ’; 
Lob. Par. pp. 103. 104; 101. 115; Curtius Etym.® 461. 

pis (late ftv), gen. fivés, ‘nose,’ and Gis (late div), gen. Ozvds 
‘heap,’ are universally reported as oxytone,' but there is good 


1Cf. also peic, and Oeic, Gecvdc, Lob. Par. p. I. 
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authority for both Azs and Ais ‘ lion’ (Cu.*° 366), «ts and xis ‘ wood- 
worm’ (cf. Sk. £i{a?). The authorities are cited and discussed 
Gottl. 241, Lob. Par. 92, Chandler 566 (p. 162), Misteli, Zur 
griechischen betonung, p. 116. 

kdeis: Lat. clavis, ‘key.’ Here also there is authority for the 
circumflex: Lob. Par. 92, Chandler 566 (p. 162). The Doric 
(Theocr. 15. 33) «dag, xAaxés no doubt belongs here, though the 
mode of its derivation from xdeis is obscure. 

bevs, Doric = 6eds, acc. The circumflex is reported: 
Chandler ibid. Likewise Doric \evs = daas. 

Furthermore the following are unanimously reported as oxytone: 
‘thrown’: root-forms Bede-, BAn-; mAds, ‘Swimmer’: réo, Td@; 
‘thief’: ; Bg ‘ cough,’ cf. Byacw; ‘owl,’ cf. 
; Ons ‘serf,’ cf. riOnus; rpdé ‘ caterpillar,’ cf. ; dais, dys (Lob. 
Par. p. 82), dards ‘ feast’: Saiw ‘to divide’; dpjv, Dor. ppar, ‘ breast, 
mind’; @eip ‘louse’; fv (late) ‘lamb,’ cf. Curtius, Etym.* p. 345; 
xpos ‘skin’; fag, payds, and later po, payds ‘berry’;* ‘seagull,’ 
cf. Cu.* p. 567 ; ‘ wood-worm ’; Opty, ‘ wood-worm’; 
‘ruffling, ripple’; coy ‘sprout’; «reis, xrevds ‘comb’; bay 
‘flatterer’; Suds, Suads ‘slave’: yirds ‘vulture’; ypuy, 
ypurds ‘griffin’; ony ‘sore,’ cf. ons, oeds (as though from 
cevs) later gen. onrés, ‘moth’; og ‘wedge’; wy ‘gall-insect’; 
Wit, pixds ‘crumb’; Wap, Papds, Ion. yip, Wypds ‘starling,’ cf. Cu.° 
355; poy ‘brushwood’; ‘dew-drop’; wig, wiyds, late form 
of muy; ‘buttocks’; late form for ‘ pupil’; xjp, xnpds, 
‘ fate’: pos, pords ‘man’; mvié, mvtyds ‘ suffocation ’: ; 
‘cleft’: piyrupe; png, pnyds, in imitation of Latin réx, régis; 
oop, ceip, Chandler 565; dy, Et. Mag. 344, 55, gen. dmds ‘eye,’ 
(Hesych.), Lob. Par. p. 115. The grammarians posit 
a nom. «pas for gen. xparés, acc. xpiira ‘head’, 

For dové and dpyé see Lob. Pav. p. 102; das (Cu.° p. 237 writes 
das) = ddors ib. 87; Hp, qpds ib. 76; rupdrds (Hesych.) ib. 118; 
ib. 94; Ady ib. AdW, (yAapis Hesych.) ib, 
118; mpevs ib. 93; rats (péyas, modvs Hesych.) ib. 91. Here we 
may mention xpy (G. Meyer,’ p. 430) if the word is indeed of sub- 
stantival origin. 

The following proper names consisting of a long monosyllable 
are oxytone: 

Zevs, Boeot. Acis; (Owes its to the accus. Herodian 2. 
911.9, from Pherecydes), Dor. Zas (ibid.) ; Dor. Zav, Boeot. 


1Cf. also dpa, Lob. Phryn. p. 76? 
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hysterogenous nominatives abstracted from gen. Znvds, Zavi. All 
nominatives except Aeolic Zeis agree in their oxytonesis. Cf. G. 
Meyer, Gr. Gramm.’ 324. The following also are oxytone: ‘Pay, 
"Hp, Eip, Nop, TAns, KAjs, Kpys, Tpas, TAjs, Tvyjs, Nevs, Pdevs, 
Shp, “QW, Teip (Tip), Seip, Kap, Tap, (’Papos and 
(SOdvros), pug (Or Mpuég). Hesychius has dpa * 
Sxb madioxn (see Lob. Par. 120). For*Aup see Lobeck Par. p. 74; 
Bnd and ib. 70; ib. 75, note 83 (also and Mas, 
ib. 95); Avets, ib. 92; ib. 94; Mas, ib. 82; Mas, ib. 88; ‘Paié, 
ib. 99; ‘Phy, ib. 113; ‘Pi, ib. 117; Sovp, ib. 77; ib. 74; 
(Boeot. or Doric for S¢iyé), ib. 104. 

The following particles consisting of a long monosyllable are 
oxytone: Boeot. pei, Elian pa, =Vedic ma, Zd.and Achem. 
I. E. mé: #, Boeot. et = Vedic va (enclitic) = I. E. vZ;' ras ‘so,’ 
perhaps = to an I. E. ablative ¢éd plus a later s; és ‘so,’ a corre- 
sponding form of an I. E. stem Zo- (also és; cf. Chandler, §934) ; 
dy ‘now, already’; dai ‘then’ (ri ‘what then?’); rév Aia), 
vai ‘ verily’: Lat. xai ‘and,’ Cu’. 138; Doric pay ‘certainly, 
truly ’; (Doric may), 281; 84», Hyper-Doric dav ‘long, for 
a long while’; dai (émi aicypoupyias, Hesych.); ai ‘O that, would 
that’; o7, interjection of pain; 4, interjection of pleasure and pain; 
Boeotian rovy, rod ‘thou,’ are oxytone; moi is the Argive form for 
mpori, mpds ; pd, poetic for pddiov (cf. Lob. Par. 119), is probably con- 
tracted from a dissyllabic form: see Osthoff, Perfect, p. 447, note ; 
for Bpd see ibid.; gy ‘as, like,’ Cu’. 394, occurs both as ¢7 and @j. 

The scope of the circumflex in long monosyllabic nouns is as 
follows : 

vais, Epic and Ion. mis, Dor. vais : Sk. nas, Lat. ndv-is, Old 
Pers. navi, Old Irish nau. 

Bots, Dor. Bas, accusatives and Bay : Vedic acc. sg. 
gam, acc. plur. gas, Zend géo, OHG. chuo, Lettish gzwis, Old 
Bulg. govedo, (Lat. 50s). 

ypais, lonic ypnis, ‘old woman’ : yépwv ‘old man,’ cf Sk. jdrant- 
‘old man.’ 

mais, mois, ‘ boy, girl,’ on old inscriptions on vases, cf. mais; see 
Benfey Wurzellexicon II 73, Cu’. 287, Gust. Meyer Gr. Gramm.’ 
p. 312, note. The circumflex may be assumed upon the basis of 
the proportion: ypais : ypais (ypaFids) —= mais : mais (maFi8s), see 
Meister, Zur Griechischen Dialektologie, p. 2. 


‘A very different view is advanced by Froehde in Bezz. Beitr. VII 327 fg. 
and supported by Osthoff, Zur Geschichte des Perfects, p. 128-9. 
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yraié ‘owl’; cf. Vedic glais ‘tumor’ (?). For the oxytonesis 
of the word in Doric see below.’ 

ovs, Cretan and Laconic ais, Ionic ds (inscription from Delos), 
Doric ds ‘ear’: Lat. aus-culto, aur-is, OHG. dra, Lith. aus-zs, 
Old Bulg. uch-o (Gen. w3-es-e), Old Irish ¢. The declension is 
heteroclitic: the stem of the oblique cases is ofa-r = *ove-y-r = 
I. E. ous-n-, contained in Goth. stem ausin-, nom. auso, gen. ausins. 
See De Saussure, Mémoire; p. 224.” 

pis, acc. piv, ‘mouse’ : Sk. mus, Lat. mis, OHG. mas, Old 
Bulg. my%-i. Cf. also opis’ 6 pis and opis * pis, cpivOa, both in 
Hesychius. 

ois and és ‘swine’: Zend hu, Lat. sa-s, OHG. sz, NHG. sau; 
cf. also Sk. sa#-kards, Old Bulg. sw-inija, Goth. sv-ein. Accusatives 
and dp. 

dpis ‘tree, oak’: Sk. dru-s, Zd. dru, Goth. triu, AS. treow, 
Engl. tree. 

Bais, a word of unknown meaning, Joann. Alex. row. wapayy. 
Pp. 7, 35; see Lobeck Paralip. p.91; Chandler 566 (p. 162). Cf. 
also eldos dvOovs (Hesych.) 

Hesychius has xas* efpxr ‘enclosure’; cf. xoidos, Lat. cav-us, etc. 
Cu.°, p. 157. 

yi (Ionic-Attic) ya ( Doric),* ‘earth. The contraction from 
Ionic yéa or from *yaa (*yno- in Attic yeo-) is unproved. The 
etymology seems unknown. See Cu. Etym.’, p. 177; G. Meyer’, 
Pp. 200, note 2. 

BXjjp = 8éreap ‘bait’ is Aeolic; the circumflex therefore proves 
nothing.‘ For was ‘all,’ «jp ‘heart,’ das ‘light,’ eis ‘one,’ pva = 
mina, see below. ' 

oxap, oxarés ‘dung’: Vedic ¢dkrt, gaknds. There is some evi- 
dence in favor of oxytonesis; see Lobeck Par. 77, Chandler 564; 
Liddell and Scott, sub voce. The Dorians are reported to have 
accented oxap; see below. 

orais, orarés, ‘dough from wheaten flour.’ There is authority 
for orais also: Lob. Par. 88. For xpavé and xavé (?) see Lob. Par., 
Pp. 100; mwas ibid. 78; orpovs (Hesych) ibid. 93. Hesychius has 


also éxivos. 


? For traces of oxytone yAaté outside of the Doric dialect see Lobeck Paralip. 
109; Chandler §566; R. Meister, loc. cit., p. 3; Liddell and Scott, sub voce. 

*G, Meyer’s explanation of.ov¢ as a contract form from *otaoc, *bvoc, 
does not seem to me a likely one, see Gramm.?, p. 326. 

Doric da see Ahrens, Dial. Dor. p. 80; p. 492; for Cypriote 
G. Meyer’, p. 200, note 2. 4Etym. Mag. and Hesychius report BAgp. 
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Neuter nouns consisting of a long monosyllable are regularly 
perispomenon.’ In addition to ods, oxap, crais there are: mip ‘ fire’: 
Umbr. pir, OHG. fuir, fur. Herodian 2, 919, cites a form miip 
from Simonides of Amorgus, which leaves room for the suspicion 
that mip is contracted. But the genitive mvpés (with gradation 
of stem and shift of accent), as well as Umbrian Zzr (cf. sim 
and sif, probably equal to Gr. éy and js), points to the inde- 
pendent origin of i in the word; gov, probably the Pontic name 
of the plant valerian; pa, ‘rha barbara’; 84, Epic for dua ‘ house’; 
xpi, Epic form for xpiéy ‘barley’; gap ‘garment’ (cf. papos) is re- 
ported by Arcad. 124 as perispomenon: Liddell and Scott write 
gdp; 6@ is reported as an apocop. form for @épag, Anth. P. 6, 
85; Bpi according to Strabo was used by Hesiod for Bpapdy, see 
Liddell and Scott sub fp7 ii. For cay (and cay) see Lob. Par. 77; 
for orov ibid. 120. The names of the letters are of neuter gender 
and perispomena : pi, vv, £0, wei (ni),” pd, Trav, pet (pi), xet (xi), Wi, d. 

Monosyllabic accusatives singular, long in quantity, are peri- 
spomenon : Ziv, Doric Aév = Vedic dyam; Dor. Bay = Vedic gam 
(Boty is analogical after nom. Bois); ypadv, vadv, Spiv, civ, by, pir, 
iv, xiv, kreiv, (Doric, acc. of beis = beds). 

The corresponding plurals are also circumflected: Dor. Bas 
(Theocr. 8, 47) = Vedic gus, Zend gao. The primary character 
of Attic Bois is doubtful (G. Meyer’, 362). Further vais, ypais, cis, 
is, Spits, pis, 

The following proper names are perispomenon: ©év, Tpijs, Sip, 
Apis, Tadé, Cds (Civ, Lob. Par. 86), Kas, (also Pods and 
TAs), TAds, Kpas, Ads, Aas, Byav (? Chandler, p. 162, note 1), 
@paé, Ionic Opjé, Homer and the tragedians (contracted ?), 
Tpaigé. For*Hd see Lob. Par. pp. 70, 116; May (?) ib. 71. The 
remaining ones are of the first declension: Ipas, Bas, Xvas, Has, Gas, 
Aas, Apns; (Herod. 4, 178: our editions read #Ad). For 
(IIpayrés) the acute is also reported: Chandler 566 (p. 163). 

The following particles consisting of a long monosyllable are 
perispomena: viv ‘now’: Sk. mz (and uz), Zend mz, Old Bulg. 
nyné; Ionic, Aeolic, Boeotian and Doric dy, Attic odv ‘then’; ad 
‘again’: Lat. aut, autem; % ‘truly’ (cf. # above); 4, vocative 
participle (cf. 4 above); 4, interjection of astonishment and pity; 
ai, interjection of wonder, blame, etc.: Lat. az, a loan-word (cf. af 
above); ged ‘ah, alas’; gi ‘fie,’ cf. Lat. fue, fu; da (ped 34, mémor 


1 Cf. Chandler, §563; Phil. Anzeiger for 1883, Vol. XIII, p. 580. 
*Cf. Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften, pp. 1, 24. 
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8a); Bpiv (cimeiv) ‘to cry Bpiv’; rav,’ 686; ypu). A 
number of particles, representing frozen case-forms of pronominal 
stems, are perispomena: 774, xj, ma, but also m4, «7 enclitics with 
supplementary accent ; 14, 4, etc. (old instrumentals: G. Meyer’, 
Pp. 365); moi, of (locatives) ; ov, ob, genitives ; mas,” kas, ds (also ds : 
ablatives), etc. The circumflex of these particles is no doubt in 
many cases old, antedating the period of the recessive accent, 
as in moi, of (cf. Hanssen in KZ. XXVII, p. 614), or a genuine 
rhetorical circumflex, as in interrogative particles and interjections. 
They are given here for the sake of completeness. Similarly 7a, 
Ba, pa are hypocoristic vocatives, and have vocative accent. 

The report that the Aeolians circumflected every long monosy]- 
lable: Zeis, pat, Spay, etc., is universally accepted, and 
accords with the remaining facts of the Aeolian system of accentu- 
ation; see Ahrens, Dial. Aeol., p. 11; Anton Fiihrer, Ueber den 
lesbischen Dialekt, p. viii There is, however, a report of 
Choeroboscus, somewhat doubtful as to its meaning and scope, 
to the effect that the Aeolians treated monosyllables as oxytones, 
and there are also special reports to the effect that individual long 
monosyllables in Aeolic received the acute. Cf. above sub voce. 
pny and Bdjp, and Chandler §567. I see no good reason to doubt 
the universally accepted perispasis of long monosyllables in this 
dialect. 

The Dorians are reported to have accented ydavé and oxép in 
distinction from Attic yAavé and oxép ; see Gottling, p. 243; Ahrens, 
p. 27; Johannes Schmidt, KZ. XXV 14; R. Meister, Zur Griech- 
ischen Dialektologie, p. 3; Hanssen, Philologischer Anzeiger, 
XIII, p. 580. The temptation to see in this an instance of 
vacillation between etymological and recessive accentuation must 
be resisted. R. Meister (ibid.) believes that Doric yavé and crap 
have ‘ den alterthiimlichen accent (i. e. no doubt what we here call 
etymological accent) gegeniiber der im aeolischen dialekt regel- 
massig, im ionisch-attischen hier und da eingetretenen perispom- 
enierung bewahrt.’ 

We must consider, however, that the Doric dialect exhibits 
many cases of suspended perispasis, as in mraxes, mrdxus, aides, 
pores, for AAkpay (fr. ’AAxpdov), mév for way, in the aorist 
infinitives ordcat, A\voa, deipac and dpiva, and that in general there 
is to be observed something like a ‘ processive’ reaction against 
the ‘recessive’ tendency, the latter being probably Pan-Hellenic, 


. Also written Cf. also rav* ob, (Hesych.), G. Meyer’, p. 382. 
2 Cf. rH Awprei¢, Hesych. 
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but certainly Attic-Ionic and especially Aeolic. This is exhibited 
in cases like dvOpémot, yuvaixat, yuvaikes, dpvibes, éAdBor, in the 
accentuation of ravray (Gottl. 246), and ¢parnp for Attic dparnp, etc. 
These are certainly secondary whether they mark a secondary 
phonetic change or analogical transformation after dvOpa- 
mov, avOporos, etc.; pparnp after I prefer therefore to 
regard y\adé and cxadp as the oldest forms on Greek ground, and to 
consider the coincidence of the Doric accentuation yAavé, cxop with 
the etymological accent as accidental. 

Hence I cannot subscribe to Wheeler’s first comparison in sup- 
port of his thesis that monosyllabic words have retained their 
etymological accent unchanged. He writes Doric més (!)*= Sk. 
pad=1.E. ~ots. As far as I know the only source upon which 
this més is based is the gloss of Hesychius: més * més. ind 
In writing més Wheeler is probably guided—he does not say so— 
by the consideration advanced by Joh. Schmidt in KZ. XXV 14. 
The latter judges from the reported oxytonesis in Doric of yAavé and 
oxop that Hesychius has misreported this accent, as he frequently 
does. Whether this be so or not, even the hypothetical Doric 
*rés is not to be compared directly (as Schmidt and Wheeler do) 


'R, Meister in his very thoughtful tract, Zur Griechischen Dialektologie (I. 
Bemerkungen zur dorischen Accentuation) endeavors everywhere to explain 
these cases of ‘ procession’ as due to one of two causes: either some analogy 
within the paradigm of the word in question, or to a suspension of the tepioraouc 
katnvayKkaopévn of the other dialects. I do not believe that he is on the right track, 
as he does not point out any reason why the manifold special phenomena of 
accent in Doric agree in promoting the accent towards the end of the word. 
If looked at in detail, special causes may be found readily enough for every 
instance of Doric procession: av@pé70 might well be accented after avOpdrwv; 
after éAGBov after might have preserved the old 
participial accent, as in Pan-Hellenic ctyriv, ; might 
be oxytone after the analogy of tarp (Attic gparnp); oxdp and y2abé might 
represent instances of preserved I, E. oxytonesis in Doric, etc., etc. Yet each 
one of these explanations—quite reasonable when considered singly—is 
rendered improbable because they all operate in the same direction. Why 
do not some of these Doric accentual modifications operate in the other direc- 
tion, i. e. ‘recessively,’ if they are merely’ the results of individual effects? 
Unless we wish to burden the Dorians with an apparently teleological choice 
of such analogies as tend to ‘procession,’ we must assume that the reported 
Doric instances of ‘ processive’ accent—they are not actually quotable in the 
language—are due to some single fact in accentual phonetics whose scope and 
cause we are unable to determine owing to the deficiency of the tradition. We 
will encounter later on the same difficulty in Wheeler’s (and Prellwitz’s) 
attempts to explain the phenomena of Aeolic accentuation. 

*See p. 13, as also Prellwitz, loc. cit. p. 764. 
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with Sk. pad, I. E. pots, but may be as well regarded as a second- 
ary Doric product out of Pan-Hellenic *més, as long as an Attic- 
Ionic ras is not discovered.’ 

mas and neuter wav are of especial interest, as illustrating the 
existence of recessive accentuation in monosyllabic nominal stems. 
They represent an I. E. non-thematic participle = Sk. *¢udnt-, 
I. E. £uft-. This conclusion may be derived from Benfey’s old 
discovery that Sk. gdgvant-, for *sd-gvant, is Greek 4-marr-; see 
Wurzellexicon II 167; Orient und Occident I 573; ‘Das indo- 
germanische Thema des Zahlworts ‘zwei’ ist Du,” Abhandlungen 
der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, XXI 7. The 
word *ras lost its connection with any finite verbal system very 
early: hence the recessive accentuation, avoided by other parti- 
ciples, lodged within a finite system, forms like dis, Bis, rhas, etc.; 
see above. On the other hand the Attic genitive plur. rdvrav, 
dative plur. rao: are still participial like Bdvrev, crdvrwv, etc. The 
neuter participle nav, Which is still preserved in drav, ovpmay 
and mpérav, in changing to way, adopted both the quantity and 
accentuation of was.” 

I have left out of question the perispasis of the vocatives of long 
monosyllabic nouns. At first sight this is one of the strongest 
proofs of the recessive character of the circumflex in cases like vais, 
etc. The classical example Zev, circumflexed vocative: Zeis, oxy- 
tone nominative, is reflected in Vedic dydus, vocative with inde- 
pendent svarita: dydzs, nominative with udatta. Each pair goes 
back to I. E. couplet dzéu(s), vocative with I. E. independent 
svarita: dzéus, nominative with acute accent. But the very an- 
tiquity of the recessive accent in the vocative makes it chronolog- 
ically unfit as an argument for the recessive character of the type 
vavs. The recessive accentuation of the vocatives Zev, carep, dv- 
Opwre, etc., is proethnic; that of vais at best Pan-Hellenic. That 
does not exclude the fact that both processes, the old recession of 
the tone in the vocatives to the first mora (Zev), and the substitute 
for enclisis which is contained in the last resort in vais, have finally 
worked to the same end, but the recessive accent in Zev does not 
directly prove that the circumflex in vais is also recessive. Cf. 
also the note on p. 17. 


1Of course the oxytonesis of zo0t¢ proves nothing for wc, as the entire end- 
ing (-ob¢) is secondary; cf. above s. v. tobc, and G. Meyer,’ §$77, 313. The 
latter also writes 6¢ in both places. 

2 wav is explained differently by J. Schmidt, KZ. XXV 14, av occurs even 
outside of composition proper, e. g. Pind, Ol. 2. 93. 
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A theory which ignores fn its consideration of long monosyl- 
lables so important and far-reaching a difference as that exhibited 
in the collection above is not calculated to inspire confidence. 
Wheeler does not anywhere allude to it; much less does he make 
an effort to explain it away. Though such an attempt seems in 
any case an after-thought, I have nevertheless surveyed the ground 
as carefully as possible for some expedient by which the circumflex 
accent of the type vais and Aeolic Zeis, rraé, etc., might be ex- 
plained without the assumption of recessive accent. But I cannot 
say that I have succeeded in finding one. Hanssen in KZ. XXVII 
612 f., by employing successfully Leskien’s important little article 
‘Die Quantitatsverschiedenheiten im Auslaut des Litauischen,’ 
Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, 1881, Vol. V, p. 188 fg., has proved 
that a kind of circumflex accent’ existed quite extensively on final 
syllables of words inI. E. times, but his proof does not include asingle 
case of a monosyllabic noun-stem, nor indeed a single monosyllable. 
I hold myself ready to accept the original character of the circum- 
flex wherever there is good ground to accept it. Hanssen may 
perhaps not have gone far enough in his assumption, or at least 
in the express statement of such accentuation, inasmuch as he 


gives only examples in which at least two of the languages com- 
pared (Greek, Lithuanian, and Gothic) testify directly to the exist- 


1 At least it appears as the ordinary circumflex in Greek. It is in reality that 
accentuation of a long syllable in which the summit-tone either permeates the 
two moras of which the syllable consists, or in which there is double summit 
accentuation (Sievers’ Phonetik®, 203; Bloomfield, Historical and Critical 
Remarks, 27-8). In Lithuanian grammar this mode of accentuation is called 
‘ geschliffener ton,’ after Kurschat’s precedent. ‘ Geschliffener ton’ is a mis- 
nomer for ‘ geschleifter ton’ (Leskien orally: Brugmann, Grundriss, I, p. 562, 
suggests ‘schleifende’ sc. betonung), We may designate in English this 
mode of accentuation by the term ‘ drawled tone,’ or ‘slurring tone’ (in the 
acceptation of the word in music). This I. E. drawled tone probably has a 
very definite scope (see Hanssen above), and we must for the present keep it 
differentiated from the genuine I. E. circumflex (svariia) of Zei = Vedic dpaus 
which is the result of the fusion of an acute plus a grave (*), In the ordinary 
recessive and contract circumflex: olda = éida, tpei¢g = rpééc (see below) we must 
recognize a third type of circumflex, phonetically very similar to the second, 
but chronologically very different, inasmuch as the earliest date which we can 
assign to it is the Pan-Hellenic period. Even that is probably too early for 
the contract circumflex; see G. Meyer,? p. 140. Heterogeneous accentual 
materials of the Greek have become fused by one mode of designation. In 
Sanskrit the first two kinds are designated respectively by the genuine svarifa 
and the udatta ; the enclitic svarita (Whitney, §85.fg., Historical and Critical 
Remarks, p. 45) generally takes the sign of the genuine svariia, 
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ence of the circumflex. For moday = Sk. adam we may suppose 
an I. E. pedom with ‘drawled’ or ‘slurring’ tone (see the footnote 
on p. 17), from the testimony of cura» = Lith. szuntt = I. E. kunam 
(despite giinam, Atharva-Veda III 9, 4). Accordingly it seems to 
me not unlikely that the perispasis of long monosyllabic accusatives 
sg. and pl. may be founded upon this I. E. ‘drawled’ (‘slurring ’) 
tone, although the nature of the case is such that we may perhaps 
never be in the position to prove it. If we survey the list given 
above: sg. Ziv, Doric Adv; Doric Bav, Attic Boor, ypavv, vauv, Spur, 
civ, bv, piv, div, xiv, Oedv; pl. Doric Bas, Attic Bois, vais, cis, és, 
dpis, pis, we are struck by the solidarity of the perispasis. Yet 
much of it is palpably secondary: Doric Aa has a Hyper-Doric 4, 
as Ziv = I. E. diém (leaving the accent aside). Attic Body, pl. Bois ; 
vaiv, plur. vais; ypaiv, pl. ypais, are secondary formations: Boi», 
vaiy and ypaiy afier the pattern of the nominatives sg. Bois, vais, and 
ypais ; the acc. plural Bois, vais, and ypais in their turn after the pattern 
of the acc. sg. Bot», vaiv, and ypaiv. The accusatives piv sg., pis pl. 
are also secondary issue of the nom. pis, inasmuch as the stem is 
pus =I. E. miis-; the proper accusatives are *yva for *yica and pias 
for *yioas (cf. G. Meyer’, pp. 321, 346). «Aci and x«Xeis are pretty 
certainly secondary to Hom. xAnida, pl. Doric 
acc. to devs = beds can only be the product of a later propagation 
of the type, as the word is certainly originally a dissyllable. I do 
not venture to decide the question of the originality of the accusa- 
tives civ, bv, Spiv,’ div, xiv; pl. ais, ds, Spis. G. Meyer’, § 331 says: 
‘Den und v-stammen kommt zu: xiv, civ,’ etc. In 
§ 361 he places the acc. plur. ots, dpis, is, among dissyllabic v-stems 
like yévis, véxvs, etc. It seems from one point of view that we ought 
to expect for long monosyllabic stems accusatives of the type sg. 
égpia* = Sk. bhkriivam, Catapathabrahmana III 2. 1. 29, and Ho- 
meric oppias = Sk. dhriivas. Cf. also Lat. svem. On the other hand 
Umbrian sim and szf point to & and és. Be this as it may there re- 
main in any case the accusatives Ziv, Bay, Bas, where I believe that 
both form and accent are original. I venture the following recon- 
struction: Ziv = Vedic dyam=I. E. diz(u)m; Bav = Vedic gam = 
I. E. 30(u)m ; Bas = Vedic gas=1. E. i. e. Isuppose thata 
slurring or drawled mode of summit accentuation accompanied the 
utterance of these monosyllables. Direct unequivocal proof of this 


1 There is in the Rig-Veda no single case of an acc. sg. in -am. 
* The form occurs late, Oppian. Kyn. 4. 405, but can certainly make no claim 
towards direct identification with Sk. d4r:vam despite the formal equality. 


if 
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assumption is impossible, as ‘drawled’ tone and udatta have the 
same designation in the Veda (see the footnote on p. 17), but the 
morphology of the forms renders it likely enough. This is the 
only instance in which the circumflex may be even approximately 
proved original in the case of long monosyllables, and even if we 
consider it not impossible that it may yet be proved proethnic in 
other monosyllabic,words,’ it is nevertheless quite incredible that 
types in every other respect so perfectly parallel to Zevs = dyaus 
as vais-2aus, and Bois-gais, should have differed in this singular 
manner in their ovigiza/ accentuation. 

I have thought of the analogy of contract forms. So fp (gen. 
npos) is the lyric form for gap (Aleman 24); Attic ofs = dis for 8Fis 
= Lat. ovis = Sk. avis; Attic pois = POdis, ‘cake, pill’; Bag = 
Béag, ‘a kind of fish’; orp, ornrés = oréap, oréaros, ‘tallow’; dp = 
‘consort’; Doric for xpéas ‘flesh’ = Ved. krdvis; vois = 
‘mind’; xvois (kvods, Lob. Par. p. 93) = xvédos ‘surface’; Attic 
pods = Opdos ‘noise.’ Attic xois is declined as though it were 
a monosyllabic stem (gen. xods, dat. xoi, acc. plur. yois; cf. Bods, 
Boi, etc.), yet it is in reality a dissyllabic stem like qopdés (oF és, xods, 
contracted ; third declension forms of pots = also occur, 
e€. g. genitive pods like yods; see Lob. Phryn. 454. 

The epic word xip, xjpos ‘heart’ is explained by Gottling, p. 425, 
Leo. Meyer KZ. V 69; Misteli, Uber griechische Betonung, p. 118, 
as contracted from the later xéap (tragic, lyric), in the same way as 
ip, jpos from éap. Curtius, Etymologie’, p. 143, points out the 
independent character of the stem (*xjjpd?), and Brugmann, in 
Curtius’s Studien IX 296, note, explains the accent as an imitation 
of the contract accent of jp, #pos. The persistence of the cir- 
cumflex in the declension of the word renders this explanation 
fairly plausible (gen. xipos, dat. xjps); cf. also Wackernagel in KZ. 
XXV 280. 

The explanation of Attic gas as equal to Homeric, etc., pdos is 
the current one; see e. g. Brugmann in Curtius’ Stud. IV 173; 
G. Meyer’, p. 326. No one as far as I know has, however, offered 
any explanation which bridges over the difference in the stems of 
the two words: ¢aFeo- but g¢er-. The stem gar- seems to me 
better comparable with Vedic dh4s, neuter in the oldest language, 
the r being ‘adscititious’ (Brugmann, ibid.); cf. dwc-ddpos and 
bhas-kara ‘shining.’ But the circumflex may be due to the fact 


1 The regularity with which long monosyllabic neuters are circumflected is 
worthy of attention ; Chandler §563 and above. 
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that the form was felt to be associated with ¢dos as its contract 
form. 

The difference between efs (Doric fs: Heraclean tablets 1, 136) 
and oddes, pydeis (lacon. oddjs IA. 79, 4) is as yet unexplained ; cf. 
Gottling, 246; Misteli 118; Hanssen, Philologischer Anzeiger 
XIII, p. 580. The evidence of Attic rovs = Kretic révs, etc., points 
to the fact that the oxytone accent is the fundamental one, and that 
the perispasis of «fs is secondary. I venture to propose the analogy 
of the contract circumflex of rpeis (Homeric and Attic) = rpées 
(Inscr. of Gortyna, 9, 48) = Sk. trdyas =I. E. tréies. The vig- 
orous analogical influence of numerals upon one another has long 
been noticed; see Osthoff, Morphologische Untersuchungen I 92 
fg.; Baunack, KZ. XXV 225 fg. One can understand easily how 
*is might be influenced by rpeis, so as to become és, while oideis, 
pndcis would be preserved from this contamination by being ‘ out 
of the count,’ and possibly by the blurred consciousness of the 
origin of the words. 

The circumflex of »vi may possibly be due to its assumed deri- 
vation as a contract form from Ionic pra (Hdt. 2, 180); pra is 
probably more original than préa. It is Hebrew-Phoenician 70 ; 
cf. Lat. mina, Sk. mana (also a loan-word); cf. Zimmer, Altin- 
disches Leben, p. 50. 

The circumflexed form «? ‘ thou art’ I have explained previously 
in a totally different connection and from a different point of view, 
as owing its orthotonesis—in distinction from the enclisis of ey:, 
€omt, etc.—to the analogy of verbal forms with the circumflex due 
to contraction: see Historical and Critical Remarks, p. 59 (39). 
I see no reason for retracting this view, and I am not aware that 
any authority has objected to it, or that a more plausible one has 
been advanced hitherto." 

Much of the perispasis of long monosyllables in Attic-Ionic may 
be in this way ultimately exhibited as secondary. The ‘small 
investigation given above may serve rather as a guide in the matter, 
than lay claim to an exhaustive examination of the possibilities in 
that direction. Yet it seems to me that no one will be found will- 
ing to undertake the thankless task of explaining away all the 
instances of the circumflex on long monosyllables recounted above, 
without calling in the aid of that retraction of the accent which is 
an infallible law in the monosyllabic forms of the finite verb. 


' Osthoff’s explanation of ei, as equal to é for I. E. 4%, with ‘nebentonig- 
tieftonigem vocalismus des personal-suffixes’ rests upon too slender a basis of 
fact to inspire confidence. See Zur Geschichte des Perfects, p. 18, note. 
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And even the sturdiest determination in that direction would be 
of no avail on account of the Aeolic dialect. Wheeler has taken 
no account of the constant perispasis of long monosyllables in 
Aeolic, Zeis, rraé, xfv, Spay, etc., etc.: we may assume that he has 
consistently placed circumflex and ‘acute upon the same level here 
as throughout his work. Prellwitz, in his review, loc. cit. p. 757, 
recognizes this deficiency and proceeds to remedy it. But his 
processes do not in my opinion redound to the advantage of the 
cause. Prellwitz would explain the perispasis of Zeis and mraé as 
due to the analogy of Ziv, Zed, mraxa. This is well possible when 
taken by itself: it would be simple paradigmatic analogy. If we 
consider, however, that Aeolic vaos, vai —= non-Aeolic rads, vai; Bédos, 
non-Aeol. Bods, xvvés, furthermore if we consider Aeolic 
Oipos, odpos, mérapyos, etc., the fallacy of the assumption of such 
analogy becomes apparent. It is of the same sort as that criticized 
above in R. Meister’s explanation of suspended perispasis in 
Doric: there is no reason provided for the infallible motion of 
these supposed analogies in one direction. | shall return to this 
point more fully later on in connection with Wheeler’s explanation 
of the accent of Aeolic @ipos and addos. I fail to see how the 
assumption can be avoided, that certain accentual types, namely 
the ‘recessive’ ones, have propagated themselves in Aeolic with- 
out reference to the function of the forms involved. 

Nor will it do to assume that the difference between acute and 
circumflex became indistinguishable at a period so early that the 
Homeric difference between Zevs and vais may be accounted as non- 
significant. Deutschmann, in his treatise De poésis Graecorum 
rhythmicae primordiis, Malmedy,' 1883, p. 3, assumes this state of 
things for the first century A. D., but his assumption is fitly 
refuted by Hanssen in the Phil. Anz. XIII, p. 422. As late as 
Babrius the difference between acute and circumflex must have 
existed, for he categorizes words like xayyw and roiro together, and 
differentiates xdpvw and pyrnp; cf. Hanssen, Rheinisches Museum 
XXXVIII, p. 239 fg. He could not have put the accentuation of 
xduvw and rovro upon the same level without recognizing that the 
fundamental difference between acute and circumflex is rather a 
topical than a qualitative one. The acute accent on a long syllable 
means in reality that the second mora has the acute, the first one 
being grave; pirnp = péérnp; the circumflex on a long syllable 
means the accentuation of the first mora; rovro == réiro. Hanssen, 
Phil. Anz. XIII, p. 422, without offering anything new, well describes 
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the ordinary (not ‘drawled’) circumflex as follows: ‘There is in 
Jactin Greek but one (grammatical) accent, the acute ; but this can 
fill but one mora. Short syllables therefore admit of but one kind of 
accentuation: their vowel carries the acute ; syllables with a short 
vowel, long by position, also admit of only one kind of accentu- 
ation: their vowel bears the acute, they also have the tone on the 
first mora; syllables containing a long vowel (or a diphthong) 
adinit of a twofold method of accentuation; the acute may stand 
on the first mora of the vowel (circumflex), or the acute may stand 
on the second mora of the vowel (acute on a long syllable). The 
designation of accent is deficient in marking an acute upon a short 
vowel and an acute upon the second mora of a long vowel by the 
same sign, and it is an unlucky circumstance that a special name 
and a special mark was not constructed for the acute on a long 
syllable, but for the circumflex. In reality the words @\s and mois, 
which carry the same accent-mark, are not accented alike, and 
they are not both accented differently from ods, but ds and ods are 
accented alike on the first mora, while mrovs is accented on the 
second mora. The difference between acute and circumflex in all 
probability was given up along with the differentiation of short and 
long vowels, at a time when the difference in the pronunciation of o 
and w was given up; at that time the difference in the accentuation 
of ré, ro, and ro was no longer felt.’ 

This applied to vais and Zevs means that the accent of vais is vais, 
that of Zevs is Zeus. 

The difference is a topical one, not one of quality only, and our 
previous considerations have made it probable that no other source 
than the recessive accent of the formally corresponding verbal 
forms will be found for accent of vais, which deviates from the I. E. 
naus. The sporadic or unsettled character of the recession in the 
noun-types (vais, Bois but Ze’s, Bas) is, as far as I can see, well ex- 
plained by the statements on pages 30, 50, 57 and 62 of my 
treatise, quoted at the beginning of this paper. The recessive 
accent in the verbal forms is enclisis, or rather a substitute for it, 
therefore a grammatical quality, which covers the entire ground ; 
in the noun it is secondary, no doubt analogical, apparently on the 
way towards absorbing it. This process of absorption is complete 
in the Aeolic dialect. The manner in which this analogy has 
operated I shall endeavor to delineate below. 

The considerations given thus far are in themselves quite suffi- 
cient to unsettle one’s belief in Wheeler’s hypothesis, with its 
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fundamental idea of a subsidiary tone. In his assumption of a 
subsidiary tone on the third or fourth mora from the end, there is 
no provision made for the change from original *87(r) i. e. *Béd 
= Vedic giz, to Bi, i. e. for from original *yads, i. e. *vavs 
to vais, i.e. vids. Here it would be necessary to assume a subsidiary 
tone on the second mora from the end. Will any one be found 
willing to believe that a single long syllable was burdened with a 
summit tone and a subsidiary tone, and that at a certain time, to 
use Wheeler’s own terminology, ‘trat ein Schwanken ein, das 
Spater zu gunsten einer der beiden Accentuation ausfallt’ ? 

I believe that enough has been said to show that that part of 
Wheeler’s first thesis which refers to monosyllables is not tenable. 
Still less do I find myself in the position to adhere to the second 
part of it. The claim that dissyllabic forms with short final syllable 
retain the inherited (I. E.) accent seems to me quite groundless. 

At all times comparisons like the following have been considered . 
legitimate: of8a, = Ved. veda, véttha, véda =I. E. 
uoidm (?), uoistha, uoide; elu, = Ved. emi, di =I. E. Ami, 
Vedic asa=I. E. ésm (?), perfect ind. act. first sing. ; 
he (v) = Vedic asa, I. E. ése, perfect third sing.; dual and plural 
forms of the imperfect of the copula: jorov, Ruev, fore —= Vedic 
astam, asma, asta; Vedic ¢éte ; Vedic aste. 

Comparative grammarians are usually pleased to speak of such 

cases as being equal sound for sound. But is it true that any 
respectable authority has ever ignored the thoroughgoing differ- 
ence in the accent? There is absolutely no reason for doubting 
that the Vedic udatta of véda, mi, etc., represents the I. E. acute 
or ‘cut’ (‘ gestossen’”) tone on the second mora of the first syllable. 
To my knowledge no one has ever hinted at a similar accentual 
condition in the cases above (Foide, ei, etc.). The circumflex on 
verbal forms of this type: = vu, i. e. dissyllabic trochaic forms, 
has always been understood to be ‘ recessive,’ utterly independent 
of any accentuation prior to Greek period. ofda = Vedic véda is 
‘recessive’ precisely in the same sense as Bj = Vedic vat. No 
one will be found so bold as to assume a proethnic ‘slurring’ tone 
or a proethnic svarita (cf. p. 17, note) for all dissyllabic trochaic 
verbal forms, whatever their connection. The very fact that the 
mepiomaacts in such cases is katnvaykacpévn Shows that all etymological 
accentuation is superseded by the ‘ recessive’ law. 

In the case of long monosyllables, the verb is recessive, without 
exception: the noun, according to our discussion above, has 
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followed the verb only to a certain extent. On the other hand the 
entire body of trochaic dissyllables: verbs, nouns, pronouns and 
other parts of speech are properispomena,' aside from the Doric 
instances like mraxes, #raxas, raides, pores, ordcat, etC., in which 
the perispasis is suspended. I have indicated above that these 
cases are in my opinion due to a genuine ‘ processive’ reaction 
against the recessive tendency, and that Meister is of a different 
opinion. Whatever their explanation may be—none that is abso- 
lutely convincing has to my knowledge been advanced—it must 
not be forgotten that they rest almost entirely upon reports of 
native grammarians, and not upon good ‘quotable’ material. 
The reported cases of suspended perispasis in trochaic dissyllables 
are no way fit for testimony against the assumption that this peri- 
spasis is Pan-Hellenic, and practically without exception. 
That the circumflex here, as in the case of the monosyllabic 
perispomena, indicates a difference of position, as well as one of 
quality, we may learn, aside from the general description of the 
value of the circumflex given above, from a single example of the 
type = v, namely oika ‘houses,’ if we compare it with otk ‘at 
home.’ It has been known for a long time that the syllable -xo 
of oixo counted for one mora and that the accent was therefore 
driven forward to the first mora of ot- (i. €. otxot = dixot), while in 
oixos the second syllable counted for two moras, and the summit 
tone was therefore placed upon the second mora of of- (i. €. oto: = 
dix). Misteli, Ueber griechische Betonung, p. 128, came very 
near to an explanation of this difference in his sentence: ‘ Wenn 
otkot VON oikos absticht und a o des Optativs iiberall seine Lange 
wahrt, so ist im ersten Falle « eigentlich Casussuffix des Locativs, 
das mit dem Stammvocale o regelrecht zusammengezogen wurde, 
und die Folge davon ist eben die Lange, wahrend im Nomin. Plur. 
jedenfalls die Rede nicht von Zusammenziehung sein kann, so 
wenig als beim altindischen Pronominalausgang z. B. ¢/= roi, y¢ 
=oi u. s. w.’ 
Leskien, in the article quoted above, broke the way toward a 
full explanation of this extraordinary difference by showing that 


1 Joh. Alexandr., p. 5,17: waxpa mpd Bpayeiac 
Exovea Tévov, Gottling, p. 42. So unfailing is this law that forms 
which really ought to have an etymological accent upon the second mora of 
the first syllable are absorbed by the type = vu. So dotva: = *doFévar = Vedic 
davdne (*doFévac is hypothetical because Cypr. doFeva: has no accent); maidec 
for waFideg acc. to Meister, Zur Gr. Dial., p. 2, cf. above, p. 11, etc. 
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the Lithuanian exhibited two kinds of syllable-tone (in distinction 
from word-tone) : ‘cut’ tone (‘gestossener’ accent) and ‘drawled’ 
tone (‘ geschliffener’ accent); cf. the footnote on p. 17. Syllables 
which have the summit tone, as well as syllables without 
the summit tone (grave syllables), exhibit this difference in the 
different treatment of the vowels. Hanssen in KZ. XXVII 612 
fg. successfully applied Leskien’s discovery to Greek. Accord- 
ing to this theory, « ina final grave syllable is long if the same 
syllable with the summit tone has the circumflex; on the other 
hand, if the same syllable with the summit tone has the acute, 
then it has the value of a short syllable. If we compare the 
two nominatives plural oto: and xadoi with the two locatives 
singular oto. and “IcOyot, we can see that the syllable a of 
oikoe is counted short because it would have the acute when 
accented (cf. xadoi), while the ox of oikos is counted long, because it 
would be circumflexed if it were accented (cf. "Ic6yor). We may 
say that the second syllable of ofcko: has the ‘sub-acute’ accent, or 
‘sub-cut’ tone, while the second syllable of oto: has the ‘sub- 
circumflex’ or ‘sub-drawled’ tone. Cf. also Brugmann, Grundriss 
I, pp. 533, 539- 

Nothing could show more directly the fact that the circumflex 
of oixo: really represents an acute on the first mora oixos = dixo, the 
acute of oxo. an acute on the second mora: the result arrived at 
independently in the case of the long monosyllables is repeated 
here from a new point of view for trochaic dissyllables ; the circum- 
flex of these represents a summit accentuation of the first mora. We 
must therefore pronounce as incorrect the following of Wheeler’s 
comparisons (p. 20 fg.) as far as the accent is concerned: jos = 
Sk. yavat; rijos = Sk. tavat; aldos = Sk. ¢dhas; «i80s = Sk. vedas ; 
*abyos (from Sk. djas; mios = Sk. pivas ; oipos = Sk. 
émas; = Sk. dhsas; 8ars (Hesych.) = Sk. dati-; Sk. 
daman-; eiua—=Sk. vdsman- ; pipa = Sk. bhiman- ; xeipa (xevpa is 
misprinted) = Sk. héman-; ota = Sk. éman-; xeipa: Sk. adverbial 
locative héman; ob6ap: Sk. udhar, etc. 

One may be fairly surprised that Wheeler discriminated against 
these forms and shut them out from his theory of a secondary 
accent. They could have been well enough provided for under its 
shelter. He allows the secondary accent in iambic dissyllables 
(three moras) : why should it not also have developed upon trochaic 
dissyllables (of the same number of moras)? On p. 16 he says: 
‘The only cases of monosyllabic stems like mots, modds, dy, 
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which were fit to receive the subsidiary tone were the genitives 
and datives plur., and it is worthy of note that the accentual ex- 
ceptions which are almost unanimously reported by the gram- 
marians appeared in just these cases (maidwv, etc.).’ It seems 
unlikely that he, whose methods are most rigorous, should have 
allowed himself to override such considerations, because the as- 
sumption of vecessively accented trochaic dissyllables would intro- 
duce exceptions into almost all his categories of dissyllabic words, 
and thus prevent the clean-cut arrangement of the words under 
his category I. Was he prevented from making the assumption 
of a secondary accent by the unlikely result: a principal anda 
secondary accent upon the same syllable, diya, i. e. p*vpna with a 
secondary accent developed upon the first i (cf. above)? His 
attitude here again seems to me, however, best described by saying 
that he has not regarded the difference between circumflex and 
acute as an expression of topical difference any more here than 
above in the case of long monosyllables. 

We may, I think, take this for granted from the way in which 
he explains certain points in the recessive accentuation of the 
Aeolic (Lesbian). 

It has long been customary to regard the Aeolic accentuation as 
an extreme carrying out of the recessive tendency, without refer- 
ence to the number of moras involved ina given word. Excepting 
a few uninflected, therefore solitary words, the prepositions and 
conjunctions dvd, xatd, did, pera, atap, adrap, for whose oxytonesis 
there is good grammatical authority—they have the secondary 
proclitic accent—the whole mass of word-material has assumed 
the recessive accentuation, exactly as it holds in the Pan-Hellenic 
personal forms of the verb. Wheeler, p. 24, attempts to show that 
his theory of a middle tone needs to be applied also when one is 
face to face with the over-emphatic application of the recessive 
principle in the Aeolic. The Aeolic declension of Attic 6ipés 
is Oipos, Ovpo (Oipoo), Ocpov, He is not willing to 
recognize independent recession in every case, but applies his 
theory rigorously. Accordingly it is possible that the genitive 
and dative should have changed their accent, because the former 
contained three syllables and the latter is spondaic: there was 
room for the secondary accent. On the other hand, éipos and 
Ovpov must have obtained their accent analogically from such forms 
as 6ipo(!). But if the process is simply analogical, Why not 6vpos 
and 6vpov? When Meister, Zur griechischen Dialektologie, makes 
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the assumption that Doric rraxes, yuvaixes, etc., owe their acute to 
the analogy of arg, yuv7, etc., the assumption of analogy, whether 
made correctly or not, is a reasonable one. But if 6vyo shall affect 
forms like @upds, dipdv by ‘blind analogy,’ why the change to the 
circumflex? Thence I conclude that Wheeler did not bear in 
mind the difference expressed by circumflex when compared with 
acute: neither the topical difference nor the difference in quality. 

Brugmann, who has adopted for his ‘Grundriss’ Wheeler’s 

theory without expressed reserve, treats the matter corresponding 
to Wheeler’s first thesis in §676,1. Do I err in believing that 
although he adopts this thesis in his statement, he ‘hedges’ in 
the choice of his examples? The paragraph in question is as 
follows: ‘Zweisilbige Worter mit kurzer Endsilbe lagen ausser- 
halb der Wirksamkeit des Secundiraccentes und hielten im allge- 
meinen den ererbten Worton fest. 2é8a rool: ai Padam 
padas, padds, patsi. rpeis aus *rpé(t es, trdyas mévre 
Séxa, pdaca ddga saptd. pdri. adpkros: fkgas, ete. 
youpos: jdmbhas. immos: devas. ajds. dpbés: urdhvds. 
probds: midhdm. Ovpss: dhamds. dyvés: yajfids. grutds. 
yords: Jiiatds. Bapis: gurig. Hdvs: svadiis. pébv: mddhu. véos: 
ndbhas. ivbos: dndhas. eipa: vdsma. With the exception of the 
single example ciua: vdsma, there is no word with a circumflex 
mentioned in the passage, and Brugmann may have admitted 
elua because the diphthong is not Pan-Hellenic (Aeolic gupa and 
yéopara = *Fecpara, Doric yjya, yéorpa.crokn, Hesych.) It does 
not seem to me to be without significance that Brugmann has 
failed to put his signature to accentual equations like eidos—= 
védas, etc., even while adopting the theory which would render 
them legitimate. 

I believe that I have thus far shown that two types of mono- 
syllabic and dissyllabic words do not respond to Wheeler's theory, 
inasmuch as their explanation from his own point of view demands 
the assumption of secondary accent under circumstances not pro- 
vided for by the theory, and under circumstances intrinsically 
thoroughly improbable. Neither can I give in my adhesion to 
that part of thesis I which is left after deducting the long mono- 
syllables and the trochaic dissyllables, namely the pyrrhic dissyl- 
lables. To begin with, one will naturally be less trustful towards 
Wheeler’s attempt to derive the recessive accent on pyrrhic dis- 
syllables of Aeolic words, by the analogy of forms within the same 

paradigm, after the fallacy of such a derivation of forms like 
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Ospos, Oipov has been exhibited above. One naturally asks here as 
several times before: Why this untiring consistency in these cases 
of ‘ blind analogy’; why is the tendency always forward, why not 
sometimes the other way? He explains the change from cogds to 
addos as follows (p. 24): ‘Obwohl der Nominativ eines zweisilbigen 
Nomens dem secundaren Accent nicht zuganglich sein mag, werden 
doch einige der andern Casusformen es immer sein kénnen; z. B. 
godds aber cddov (with secondary accent). Und die Neigung zur 
Gleichmissigkeit in der Flexion vermochte dann wohl den einmal 
in die iambischen oder spondaischen Formen aufgenommenen 
recessiven Accent durch Analogie auf die trochaischen resp. pyr- 
rhichischen hiniiber zu fiihren. Solches war durchweg der Fall 
im aeolischen (lesb.) Dialekte.’ But we may fairly ask: Why did 
not the ‘ Neigung zur Gleichmassigkeit,’ if untrammelled by any 
other tendency, occasionally equalize in the other direction, if the 
recession of the accent is due simply to paradigmatic analogy, and 
not to some other cause? Wheeler assumes in the fourth category 
(his No. V) that a vacillation between the etymological and reces- 
sive accentuation took place in the case when the etymological 
or inherited accent was nearer to the end of the word than the 
recessive accent. What is it that deprived the Aeolic from the 
benefit of this choice? Wackernagel, in his review, recognized 
the improbability of this view, without refuting it: ‘Wol aber hatte 
er die Consequenzen seines Satzes, dass die Tieftonigkeit der 
aeolischen Mundart unmittelbar mit dem Secundiaraccente zu- 
sammenhange, besser erwagen sollen. Der Secundiaraccent ist den 
zweisilbigen Wortern trochdischer und pyrrhichischer Messung 
fremd, und doch sind diese im aeolischen ebenso barytonetisch 
als die andern. Die par Ausnahmen von der Barytonese auf die 
- sich der Verfasser S. 25 beruft (avd, ardp u: s. w.) sind lauter Worter 
mit dem von ihm auch sonst anerkannten proklitischen Accent auf 
der Endsilbe.’ (Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1886, Nr. 7, Col. 221.) 

If the genuine retraction of the accent in Aeolic pyrrhic dissyl- 
lables is due to the recessive ‘ principle,’ then the existence of the 
same in the other dialects is a priorz probable, for the Aeolic does 
not anywhere do more than exaggerate the accentual facts of the 
sister-dialects. As far as oxytone pyrrhic dissyllables are con- 
cerned they do indeed largely retain their accent, but so do all 
kinds of I. E. oxytones which are not finite verbal forms. That is 
the one fortress which has never been scaled by the enclitic 
accentuation: it is ‘the last ditch.’ But exceptions to the retention 
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of this oxytonesis are not wanting in the language any more in the 
case of the pyrrhic oxytone type (v /) than in the case of trochaic, 
iambic and spondaic oxytones (~ J, v «, and — <),and polysyl- 
labic oxytones. Examples are: ddpos ‘ water-serpent ’ (Homer) = 
Sk. udrds ‘ water-animal’; kdéyyos ‘shell’ = Sk. ; = 
Sk. Auris; ‘bend, hook’ = Sk. avkds; éeros ‘sixth’ = Sk. 
sasthds ; wéunros Sk. fangathds. Much the simplest explanation 
of the paroxytonesis of xvxdos is to regard it as the recessively 
accented accentual equivalent of Sk. cakrds. ixdros: : 
cakrds = inves: *aFérvos = Sk. svdpnas, Zend gafnd = Old 
Norse svefn (orig. Germ. *svéfnos). Kluge KZ. XXVI 100, and 
Wheeler, p. 23, prefer to derive xixos direct from the paroxytone 
German forms, Anglo-Saxon hveoh/, Old Norse hvel (for *hveh/) ; 
both from a German stem hvéhlo-. 

Singular is the explanation which is proposed on p. 33 for the 
accentuation of abstract nouns in -ris (-ois), which are recessive 
without exception: cf. Historical and Critical Remarks, p. 50 (30). 
These were originally oxytones, as is shown by their vocalism and 
the prevailingly reported oxytonesis in Vedic and German.’ But 
in Greek the whole type is completely in the bonds of the ‘ reces- 
sive’ accent: puots and pevors, aNd yvaots, 
&porats, aicOnots, Grwors, Cyrnows, pabnors, etc. Wheeler, p. 34, states 
categorically that this accentuation of the type is due to the fact 
that the abstracts in -rs (-o1s) compounded with prepositions were 
originally accented on the preposition: Sk. dpacztz ‘reverence,’ cf. 
; ut-kranti ‘ascent’; prd-drpti ‘haughtiness’; pra-niti ‘ guid- 
ance,’ etc. They therefore had room for the development of the 
secondary accent, thus: dvdBAnows, dvdmevows, ddaipeais, etc., 
and from these the accent of the uncompounded abstracts was 
derived by transfer. This explanation is subject to suspicion to 
begin with, because the parallel formation of the perfect passive 
participles in -¢¢s (verbals in -rés) when compounded with prepo- 
sitions also accents the preposition, and yet never makes the least 
attempt to encroach upon the uncompounded forms. Thus we 
have Sk. v/-cyuta ‘fallen apart’: cyutd ‘moved, fallen’; dva- 
naddha ‘bound down’; naddhd‘ bound’; prd-vista ‘ entered into’: 
vistd ‘entered’; dva-ruddha ‘ enclosed’: ruddhd ‘ obstructed,’ etc. : 


1 For a fewcases in which the accent of abstracts in -¢/-s seems to have left 
the final syllable and passed to the radical syllable in proethnic times, see 
Bloomfield, Am. Journ. Phil, I 296, and Wheeler, p. 33 (where other refer- 
ences may be found). 
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see Bruno Lindner, Altindische Nominalbildung, p. 71. In the 
same way regularly in Greek éxdoros : dords; dupiBAryros : BAnrds ; 
gumAnxros ; aworedevtnTos : redevrnrds, etc. And even if it 
were granted that the absorption of the accent of the uncom- 
pounded nouns in -zs (-o1s) by the compounded might have been 
accomplished, although the old relations in the verbals in rés were 
left undisturbed'—a freaky choice of analogy—it does not appear 
clear in what way the accent of dmériois could have affected the 
prehistoric *rois so as to render it riots. Wheeler’s explanation 
approaches within dangerous proximity of a method which he else- 
where takes especial pains to deprecate. The recessive accent, he 
says (p. 6), is ‘a principle of accentuation, and embraces paroxy- 
tones, proparoxytones and properispomena.’ It would therefore 
be necessary that the various accentual types arising in the inflec- 
tion of amériois should have affected severally the corresponding 
cases and numbers of *nois. In other words: 

Nom. sing. drériois Changes *nois to riots. 

Gen. sing. dmoricws “ rictos. 

For my part I do not understand in what sense the historical 
paroxytones riois and riow can be imagined due to the proparoxy- 
tones drériots and dmdriow, unless the principle of recession in dréricts 
and drénow, and that too in the most abstract version imaginable, 
is supposed to repeat itself in rious and riow—the very assumption 
which he contends against. The explanation of the recession in 
the action-nouns in -ris (-ois) is I think as follows: The large mass 
of abstracts in the language are recessive or barytone: they are not 
accented upon the ultimate. So the three most prominent types: 
neuters in -os (yévos); neuters in -ya (yevpa) ; masculines in -o- (Adyos, 
¢épos). The inherited contrast between oxytone nomina agentis and 
barytone nomina actionis (qopds : pédpos, Wecdos) is kept alive 
and even extended beyond its old limits (dédtyos ‘a long race- 
course,’ based upon dodixés = Zend daregha, Sk. dirghd ‘long,’ 
Lat. /argus, in imitation of rpdxos : rpoxds). The forms in *-ris (*-cis) 
can easily have followed the accentuation of these abstract types, 


tiow, etc. 


1 Nay even there is a vigorous tendency on the part of the accentual type of 
the uncompounded oxytones to encroach upon the recessive compounds, e. g. 
mapappytéc, cuudeproc, etc.; see L. v. Schroeder, KZ. 
XXIV 122. For the difference in the function of the compounded oxytones 
and barytones see Gdttling p. 313, Kiihner I, p. 415. 

* Compare the foot-note on p. 6, 
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and if the Greek language really brought with it from the common 
stock sporadic instances of paroxytones (@do1s = Sk. gdtis = 
Goth. gagumps; cf. above, p. 29, note), these may have helped on 
that analogy. 

Still more peculiar is the use which Wheeler makes of the unim- 
paired etymological oxytonesis of several substantival types in 
order to prove his theory that dissyllabic forms are not recessive. 
So notably the verbals in -rés. On page 27 we have a list of 
dissyllabic forms of that category: Barés : Sk. gatds; xdurds = Sk. 
erutds = OHG. and Anglo-Saxon A/id, both according to 
Verner’s law from Germanic /75és._ But he nowhere tells us upon 
what ground he makes the undisturbed oxytonesis of these forms 
dependent upon their dissyllabic and dichronic character. Are there 
no trisyllabic verbal adjectives in -rés with the same claim to origi- 
nality as the dissyllabic ones? The types ripa-rés = Lat. amd-tus ; 
gogn-rés — Lat. delé-tus ; Lat. aegrd-tus ; peve-rés, oxede- 
rés, épmre-rés moni-tus, habi-tus; épa-rés (€pa-o-ros) : Sk. ari-s 
‘friendly’ (? Fick); *8aya-rés in dddparos = Sk. dami-tds = Lat. 
domi-tus; yeda-o-rés : yeddw (Ch. yedd-o-oa); Gr. éye-rés = Sk. 
vami-tds = Lat. vomi-tus; further dvva-rés; didax-rds; ; 
aia6n-rés, dptOun-rés; Baothev-rés are either directly inherited from 
the Indo-European or are more or less modified ‘ continuators’ of 
I. E. types.’ Their numerical representation is probably more 
extensive than that of the dissyllabic forms. He does not even 
employ the ordinary domestic remedial expedient—to which we all 
of us resort for good and for bad—of explaining the undisturbed 
oxytonesis of the polysyllabic forms as due to the analogy of the 
dissyllabic forms. He simply mentions, 78 pages later (p. 105), two 
polysyllabic verbals in -rés, dpagirés and éparés under his fifth 
division: ‘when the inherited accent lay nearer to the end of the 
word than the place of the secondary accent a vacillation took 
place, which was decided in favor of one or the other.’ They 
appear here quite accidentally, as it it were, as representatives of 
those who chose to retain the old accent. Surely the undisturbed 
oxytonesis in all uncompounded verbals’ is a definite property of 
the entire category, inherited from the common period, unaffected 


1 Cf. now especially Karl Ferdinand Johansson, De Derivatis Verbis Con- 
tractis Linguae Graecae (Upsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1886), pp. 96,97, 100. 

* This oxytonesis makes inroads even upon the compounded forms: dvayerpy- 
Tapappyréc, ovuudeptéc, etc. See Leopold v. Schroeder in KZ. 
XXIV 122, and note 2 on p. 30. 
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by all later vicissitudes of Greek accentuation, whether we call 
them secondary, enclitic, or recessive accentuation. This oxy- 
tonesis is moreover no doubt to be considered along with the 
oxytonesis of the very numerous active participles, e. g. éoy = Sk. 
sdn; Sk. ydn; ords; Geis; Sovs; dpvis: Sk. rnvdn; Sk. 
ricdn; : Sk. vivikvans-, etc. This brings us to another 
even more serious manifestation of the same error. Wheeler, in 
deference to his theory, has divided artificially in his presentation 
the accentuation of just those oxytone active participles: palpably 
the most single in origin and treatment. On p. 38 we have the undis- 
turbed oxytonesis of ; ugdnt-; : ; 
iav : ydnt; édv : sdn ascribed to their dissyllabic character.' The 
perfect active participle appears again on page 105 (AeAourds, mebev- 
yas, meas, etc.: Sk. ririkvais, bubhujvans-, babhivans-, etc.), as 
though there were no link which binds together the accentuation of 
the dissyllabic and trisyllabic types in their common functiopal 
properties. He ought to have been deterred from this error by his 
own statement (p. 67), that the old middle participles degaperh 
‘cistern,’ eidyevn ‘lowland,’ most capable of developing the ‘sec- 
ondary’ accent, remain oxytone. All this is of one piece, and in 
my treatise these facts were presented in peculiarly strong relief: 
cf. especially Historical and Critical Remarks, p. 50 (30). 

For the same reason I cannot grant in any sense that examples 
based upon the undisturbed oxytonesis of dissyllabic adjectives 
in -pés prove that dissyllabic forms, as such, preserve the old 
accentuation. It is true that paxpos = OHG. magar; énpds ‘dry’ 
= Sk. ksards ‘caustic’; évpés kgurds ‘razor’; further, wWvdpds 
AiBpds, orippds, cumpds, etc., are oxytone and dissyllabic, but this 
fact is rendered pointless as far as the theory is concerned by 
iepds, tapds = Sk. igirds ; me-pds Sk. piva-rds; épvdpds = Sk. 
rudhirds; raxe-pos, maye-pos, pave-pos, pta-pos ; xaba-pos githi-rds 
(Wheeler, Pp. 61), Bpia-pos, xadra-pos, poBe-pds, mAoxe-pds, rpope-pés, 
mevOe-pés, movn-pds, woxOn-pds, Avyu-pds, and a large number of others ; 
cf. Johansson, loc. cit. p. 97. 

Surely any consideration which puts these facts into any other 
light than that into which the verbals in -rés are put above is mis- 


1 The motive by which Wheeler is induced to account in this way for forms 
like éxdv, oropvi¢g escapes my comprehension. They are iambic forms, and 
according to his theory are capable of taking the secondary accent. They 
would belong along with nepevydc, etc., to his category V, 
aside from the criticism given above. The same difficulty I find below in the 
case of the agent-nouns in -rT%p, -ujv, -uar, etc. 
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leading. These adjectives have preserved the original oxytonesis 
as a category, and have—barring singular cases—come in no way 
under the influence of the ‘recessive’ accent, whatever this be. 
I cannot for my part comprehend at all why we find (p. 36) 
the nomina agentis in -rjp introduced in illustration of the first 
thesis. All the examples given on this very page go to disprove 
the theory: they are either iambic dissyllables, as dorjp, mornp, 
Oernp, orarnp, Or spondaic dissyllables, as d8ernp, fevernp, yvoornp, 
dunrnp. All these are forms which ought to have the ‘ secondary’ 
accent, and Wheeler’s reason for cataloguing them on p. 36 rather 
than on p. 105 is obscure in the extreme (8unrqp occurs in both 
places). All of these examples, as also yeverjp = Sk. jdni-tar, 
Lat. geni-tor, ddetnrnp : Sk. rakgitdr, édarnp, xapaxrnp, 
MEVOTHP, TEVKTNP, vevoTnp and veuTnp, etc. (cf. p- 105), again 
simply exhibit an old oxytone category, left with its inherited 
accentuation undisturbed by the later vicissitudes of Greek accen- 
tuation. All of them ought to have the recessive accent in order 
to prove anything for the theory of a ‘ secondary’ tone. 

I will continue no longer to point out perfectly parallel errors in 
the rest of the material arrayed in support of the first thesis. Pages 
13-38 are in my opinion honeycombed with erroneous presenta- 
tion: the essential difficulties I have pointed out thus far. It will 
not prove difficult to apply the same adverse criticism to the use 
which is made of masculines in -pjv and -pay on p. 36: they are 
capable of taking the ‘secondary ’ accent, and belong to category 
V; to the treatment of the adjectives in -is on p. 32 (cf. édaxés on 
p. 105); of the nomina agentis in -és on p. 29 (cf. dodds, duorBés, 
dpwyds, apopyéds, etc. ). 

Only one other point needs, I think, especial mention, as it 
involves a view, held as far as I know, universally and yet methinks 
incorrectly: It has been the custom up to date in comparative 
grammar to regard equations like «déFos = Sk. ¢rdvas ; dvbos = 
Sk. dndhas; xpéFas = Sk. krdvis; pébv Sk. mddhu ; yéws = Sk. 
hdnus ; réppa = Sk. tdrman; Baows = Sk. gdtis—= Goth. gagumbps ; 
dxpts = Sk. deris, etc., as expressions of accentual equality.’ This 
may be regarded as true in so far as the acute on a short syllable 


‘An attempt to cite all the literature in support of this statement would 
involve references to every author who has considered Greek accent from the 
day of Bopp’s Vergleichendes Accentuationssystem down to our own day. 
I will therefore merely refer to Bopp’s work, especially pp. 25-35 ; Bloomfield, 
Historical and Critical Remarks, p. 39 (19); Wheeler, p. 26 fg.; Brugmann, 
Grundriss I, §676, 1. 
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in historical times in Greek, the udatta on a short syllable in his- 
torical times in Sanskrit, and finally the I. E. acute (‘cut tone’) on 
a short do not differ from another in quality, barring perhaps such 
difference as is involved in the question whether they represent 
chromatic or expiratory accentuation, or a combination of both. 
It is also true that the summit-tone has never been anywhere else 
in these types. And yet there is nothing to show that they do 
not after all really exhibit the recessive accentuation. It must be 
considered wrong from the point of view of any theory to regard 
the accent of finite verbal types like gépov (Il. 3. 245), an augment- 
less imperfect 3d plur., as preserving in reality the same accentu- 
ation as Vedic dhdran, I. E. dbhéron(t), in spite of the perfect 
coincidence externally. The form gépov is recessive, for enclitic 
< *pepov; it coincides therefore with Vedic enclitic dhavan. This 
example is typical for every finite verbal form consisting of a paroxy- 
tone pyrrhic dissyllable. What right have we to assume that it is 
otherwise in the corresponding types of the noun? What right have 
we to regard the ‘recessive’ accent as suspended in xdéFos, etc., 
while finding it in full force in Wevddos, cides, ZpeBos, etc., and in certain 
cases of the inflection of x\éFos itself: xcreFé(o)wv, etc.? I venture 
therefore to assert that these types also are in reality recessive. 
There is in fact nothing but the ‘ recessive principle’ to be found 
in all dissyllabic word-forms, aside from the retention of proethnic 
oxytonesis, and some special deflections in every direction, due no 
doubt every time to singular analogies between word and word, or 
words and words. 

If the preceding exposition is at all correct, then the barrier 
which Wheeler has erected about dissyllabic word-forms must be 
considered as broken. To begin with, there is no difference 
between category I and V, aside again from special deflections 
arising from individual analogical effects. I have shown above 
sufficiently that he pursues an artificial and misleading method 
when he categorizes dissyllabic forms with the suffixes -rés, 
-pés, -és, aS well as monosyllabic and dissyllabic active parti- 
ciples, under thesis I, as not being able to retract their accent on 
account of their dissyllabic (or monosyllabic) character, while at 
the same time reporting in a different part of the book that poly- 
syllabic forms of the same categories likewise refuse to retract the 
accent. I would only add to the details given above that there is 
no indication in the language that the recessive forms in category 
V are even numerically better represented than in category I. 
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There is no boundary line of any sort between nominal monosy]l- 
lables, dissyllables and trisyllables any more than between finite 
verbal monosyllables, dissyllables and trisyllables: Bay, 87, dimes, 
oda, pépw, épopev, pépoper. All these types are repeated in the 
noun, but they have not become an infallible rule there: they have 
absorbed some types, while sparing others in a measure. 

The third thesis contains material which is absolutely otiose. 
Forms like 8é3exa Sk. dvadaga; ; évrepov 9k. 
dntaram ; borepos = Sk. uttaras ; Voc. biyarep = Sk. dihitar; 
mous — Sk. asfapad, etc., prove nothing for any theory. Etymo- 
logical accentuation, enclitic accentuation (if that be true), or the 
assumed secondary accentuation, all meet on neutral ground. I 
would only add here a statement parallel to that made above (p. 33 
fg.) in connection with words like x)éos, dvOos, xpéas, pébv, etc.: I see 
no reason for regarding the accentuation of the type represented 
by d8édexa, évrepov, etc., as anything else than recessive. The coin- 
cidence of the accent with that of I. E. duodekm, énterom, etc., is 
indeed merely a coincidence, as is shown by évrépou, évrépwr, etc. 

Weare thus left with those longer word-forms, in which the ety- 
mological accent lay so near the beginning of the word as to leave 
more than three moras (or four in trochaic polysyllables) unac- 
cented : *#8tav = Sk. svddiyan ; *pépopevos = Sk. bhdramanas. As 
willing as I should be on @ friorz grounds to admit the effects of 
a secondary accent in the apparent shift forward of the summit- 
tone in jdiov and gepdpevos, I find myself constrained to judge that 
there is no more real evidence of its quondam existence in such 
cases than in any of the preceding, barring of course combinations 
consisting of an orthotone word plus an enclitic, where the second 
accent has always been characterized as ‘secondary.’ In the first 
place it is to be considered that the terminus a quo from which the 
count of moras starts in this category is evidently the same as in 
the preceding categories: the final mora of the word. It seems 
therefore very unlikely that an essentially different principle was 
in operation here than in the preceding cases. It would be totally 
against the spirit of Wheeler’s theory toaccept this secondary accent 
as anything else than a phonetic law, pervading the entire material 
of the language; cf. his remarks on p. 8 and 9g, bottom. But we found 
the assumption of a secondary accent in the types vais (Aeolic 
Zeis) and «Sos an impossible one: therefore it is also unlikely 
here. Secondly, the mode of manifestation of the secondary accent 
in the polysyllabic forms would be an extraordinary one. It strikes 
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me that a sober definition of a secondary accent means that the 
utterance starting with the summit tone has a tendency to repetition 
of the stress or pitch at regular intervals, or bars from the primary 
accent, and it is difficult to see how the end of the word, already 
accented, can be introduced as the guide for the deposit of the 
secondary accent. If the I. E. word dhévomenos = Sk. bhdrama- 
mas developed a secondary accent upon the second syllable in 
Greek, so as to produce ¢epdpevos, we ought to have the secondary 
accentuation in every case upon the syllable following the primary 
accent. Instead of this it appears two syllables from the primary 
accent in dvemideros Sk. dnapihitas—=I1. E. nnepidhatos; three 
syllables in dvem:6érov = Sk. dnapthitasya = 1. E. hinepidhatosio, etc. 
To put the case still more strongly by bringing an example of an 
enclitic finite verb, which inclines upon the preceding orthotone 
word: Is there any likelihood that the phonetic need which did 
not allow even one unaccented (grave) syllable to intervene 
between primary and secondary accentuation in *épéyevos = I. E. 
bhéromenos, later gepépevos, would be content to allow four grave 
syllables to:intervene in I. E. meghisthom bhoretomedha = péyorov 
gopedueba? One asks further: If this accentuation has nothing to 
do with the history of the word as such (the reverse is assumed if 
we adopt the theory of enclisis), what right has one to disregard 
the grave syllables in the word following the one for which the 
accent is being determined? To illustrate, why are the first two 
grave syllables of in such a sentence as péyiorov opedueba 
Oncavpor left out of account in fixing the accent of gopedueba if this 
accent is not determined by the character of gopedyeda as a word, 
but by the number of unaccented syllables preceding and following? 
Wheeler’s own words on p. 7 can be brought up against him: ‘ In 
der Phonetik des Satzes sind aber die vier letzten Silben in Sk. 
titikgamahai ebenso sehr enclitisch wie die Verbform in v/eva ¢ékasya 
vinidas titikgate, RV. II 13. 3; die zwei letzten Silben in ¢epo- 
peda sowol wie die zwei letzten in dem Lautcomplex é6po- 
novtwa. If this is merely a question of sentence-phonetics, in 
which the individuality of the word, which is maintained particu- 
larly by its word accent, is given up, we must consider any group 
of unaccented syllables in the same light, and the development of 
the secondary accent on the unaccented syllables of pé(yorov 
opeopeba Oncav)pdv would yield one secondary tone on the syl- 
lable 6a of gopeoueda, a second one on the syllable ¢ of gopeopeda, 
and a third one on the syllable rov of péyorov in addition to the 
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accents actually written. Cf. also the statement on p. 119: ‘ Die 
Eintheilung des Satzes in Worter ist immer mehr oder weniger 
kiinstlich. Dieselbe miisste sich in jedem verschiedenen Satz 
je nach dem Character des betreffenden Wortes und seinen Ge- 
brauch in dem betreffenden Satze verschieden gestalten.’ 

Further, he who puts the grave syllables in a single word 
upon the same level as the enclitic syllables in a combination 
of an orthotone word plus an enclitic, *dverieros like dvOpwndrrwa, 
ought to point out some reason why both of the accents in the 
latter type are retained (dvépndvrwa), while one is given up in the 
former (dveriOeros). In the nexus of the sentence there is no more 
reason for one than the other. And if one were to assume that 
the first accent of dOpendvrwa is due to an analogical restoration 


_ after the single word d@pamov, in other words that the falling aside 


of one accent in the early types *qépdpevos, *dveriOeros, *dvertOérov, 
etc., was due to a law according to which a single word could 
bear but one summit tone, he would still have to point out the 
reason why the first and original accent always succumbed in the 
struggle for existence? I do not believe that this could be ac- 
counted for without calling in the aid of some external analogy. 
And that would necessarily be the analogy of the finite forms of 
the verb. One is absolutely driven to recognize the possibility that 
the analogy of accentual types is capable of being extended with- 
out reference to the function of the words involved. I shall present 
this view more systematically below, and would submit and empha- 
size that accentual investigations which exclude this point of view 
will ever tend to violent and complicated assumptions, such as shall 
carry their own refutation with them. 

I believe that nothing has as yet appeared which is calculated 
to weaken my theory that the recessive accentuation in Greek is a 
modification of a special Greek law of enclisis, which has spread 
from the finite verb until it has absorbed many quantitative word- 
types in general in the Pan-Hellenic speech and all in the Aeolic. 
After our renewed survey of the ground, and after having demon- 
strated the untenableness of Wheeler’s theory, the feeling of 
security in entertaining the theory of enclisis must be enhanced 
materially. There is as far as can be seen no other mov ora for 
the recessive accent, and I shall endeavor to show below that such 
objections as have been advanced are either not well taken, or 
are to be set aside by modifications which do not affect the main 
current of the theory. I will for the sake of clearness state the 
theory point for point: 
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1. The Greek language exhibits distinctly in its treatment of 
enclitics an aversion against a limitless enclisis. The normal 
restriction of this enclisis is executed by repeating the summit tone 
or by supplying with a secondary tone—the difference does not 
appear in writing—after a certain number of syllables, or rather 
moras, as in the following examples: gidourwés, dvOpards ris, 
twa, avOponds etc. This secondary accentuation is therefore 
the syntactical property of a combination of two words, the first of 
which is accented in such a way that more than the permitted 
number of unaccented moras would follow. A single word of any 
number of syllables does not carry more than one accent unless 
followed by such an enclitic. There is no reason to believe that 
such a secondary accent develops independently from these syn- 
tactical conditions upon any number of grave syllables however . 
great: witness e. g. the interval of five grave syllables in such a 
combination as péyorov Snpaywydr. 

2. The finite verb in principal clauses was enclitic in I. E. times 
and is so in Greek, when the number of syllables in all the forms 
of a given paradigm does not exceed the legal number of moras. 
Such cases are preserved in the inflection of and Elsewhere 
the enclisis of the finite verb is checked by the excess of moras in 
the word to be inclined. Wherever some word or words in a given 
paradigm exceed the number of syllables which are allowed to be 
inclined, the entire paradigm is orthotone: those forms which have 
three or more moras take the enclitic tone on the third or fourth 
mora from the end; when a member of the paradigm does not 
contain so many moras it places the accent as near to the theo- 
retically correct place as possible, i. e. on the first mora of the 
word. Thus, <do6ncdpeba, zoide, zrimes, 
make up a representative group of enclitic 
verbal types, some of which are identical with accentual types 
arising out of a combination of an orthotone word plus a full enclitic, 
: dvOpwndrtiva ; Swxpatns tis ; : marnp 
pou, dvOpwmrds mov, etc., while others seem not to have any parallel 
among the ordinary combinations of orthotone word plus a full 
enclitic. Cf. for this Chandler, §935 fg., Wheeler, pp. 119 fg.’ 


*I would not, however, as Wheeler has done, go so far as to deny the 
originality of all combinations which do not coincide with the verbal law: to 
assume, e. g., that dvOpwrdce tic and dvOpwrév tivwy are combinations in which 
the position of the secondary accent is regulated by the analogy of dv6pwrdv 
Twa seems to me very unlikely. Indeed, I consider that the assemblage of 
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3. The question as to the manner in which the enclitic accentu- 
ation passed from the verb to the noun has been surrounded with 
unwarrantable difficulties. I do not hesitate to retract my own 
surmise, that the I. E. enclisis of vocatives and their qualifying 
words in the middle of a sentence formed the bridge for the transfer 
of the enclitic accentuation from verb to noun.’ We have no enclisis 
of vocatives reported in Greek at all (no cases of vocative enclisis 
as in eiys and gnu), and it is perhaps not unlikely that the treatment 
of the vocative in the middle of a clause became identical with 
its treatment at the beginning (with I. E. accent on the first mora) 
before the transition of the enclitic recessive accent from verb to 
noun took place. So that the vocatives probably were all orthotone 
before the extension of the verbal enclisis and its substitute, reces- 
sion, into the noun began. I believe that the transition from verb 
to noun took place by a kind of analogy, which must be supposed 
to be largely in operation in all the movements of accent. This 
differs from the kind of analogy ordinarily discussed, in substituting 
for the two terms form and function the two terms form and accent. 
I can make my meaning clear very easily. Supposing we have a 
number of long monosyllables consisting of consonant + long vowel 
-+ consonant pronounced with rising-falling inflection (/\), i. e. with 
circumflex accent. Let us designate this type by xay. Let us 
suppose that by its side there exists a single instance of a long 
monosyllable consisting of consonant -+- long vowel ++ consonant 
with falling-rising inflection (\/), i. e. with cut tone (acute) on the 
syllable. Let us designate this type by xay. Will any one be 
found willing to doubt that this single case, no matter how great 
its functional distance from the type xdy, might be attracted by 
the latter so as to conform to them in inflection of voice, as well as 
in number, arrangement and quantity of its consonants and vowels? 
We may call this—the term is not a new one—analogy of sound 
or phonic analogy (lautliche analogie). The principle involved 
in the single example is one without which the rapid permutations 
of accentuation will never be explained. Wheeler labors strenuously 
with the doctrine advocated in my essay, that change in accent 


cases given on pp. 125-132 teaches rather, that the verbal treatment of enclisis 
is but one of many other which are possible in the language, so that the law of 
verbal enclisis is not even binding for all combinations of orthotone plus 
enclitic, much less for every bit of unaccented territory as in the forms *7diwv 
and *dveriferoc, which Wheeler operates with. Evidently we do not as yet 
understand all the minutiae of Greek sentence-accentuation. ° 

* Cf. Historical and Critical Remarks, 62 (42); Wheeler, p. 7, 49. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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can only be due to regular phonetic change or analogy. But the 
possibility of this kind of analogy does not seem to suggest itself 
to him. What straits and improbable assumptions he is led to by 
operating only with functional analogy we saw best above in his 
explanation of the completed Aeolic recession. Instead of grant- 
ing that phonic types equal in the number and arrangement of 
their consonants, equal in the number arrangement and quantity of 
their vowels, but differing in their accentuation, would tend to extend 
the similarity by allowing the accent of the less numerous instances 
(or for that matter even the more numerous instances) to follow that 
of the prevailing ones, he prefers the assumption that all the thous- 
andfold instances of recession in the Aeolic, over and above the 
Pan-Hellenic, were due to assimilation within the paradigm. But 
he cannot tell us what mysterious force always drove the simple 
paradigmatic assimilation into the arms of that kind of analogy 
which wound up with the accent either on the third (fourth) mora 
from the end, or as near to it as the number of moras contained 
in the word would allow. 

Accordingly I fail to see any other possibility of explaining the 
circumflexed trochaic dissyllables (type = vu, oide, eidos, rovro, devpo), 
a type which is Pan- Hellenic, without any exception worth remark- 
ing; cf. above, p. 24. If we assume that it belonged originally to 
finite verbal representatives of the type, due to recession, we have the 
only explanation with a genuine historical background which has 
been advanced since the days of the Misteli- Hadley theory. It would 
be interesting but unessential to see statistics as to the relative 
frequency of the verbal and non-verbal forms. I do not venture 
to assert which would turn out more numerous. In the same 
manner all the various enclitic verbal types of more than three 
syllables which exhibit the accent upon the antepenult when the 
ultima is short (qopéoper, hopéwper, popecueba) must have proved a 
phonetic type of such prevalence and attractiveness that all other 
accentuation before the antepenult was given up for it. All the 
various verbal types of more than two syllables, which exhibit the 
accent upon the penult when the ultima is long (qopéo, éopeduny, 
etc.) in the same way attracted to themselves the non-verbal types 
corresponding. We cannot escape the assumption of purely 
phonic analogy in this question, and though this kind of transfer 
seems to call forth our sympathy less readily, though the motive 
at the bottom of it is less easily apprehended than in the kind of 
analogy in which form is influenced by similarity of function, it is 
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undoubtedly at work in the development of accentual systems. 
We may add of course that many nouns had the etymological accent 
upon the same place as the corresponding phonic verbal types, 
and this may have helped the process of transfer. All the words 
assembled in Wheeler’s third category (p. 56 fg.) are of this sort. 
This transfer of the enclitic and recessive accentuation to the noun, 
etc., has been so complete that only a few phonetic types have 
resisted it. They are (Bas, Zeis), (Bards, Opacis) ; 
(puAnrds, yevernp, iapds); = worapar, : Hanssen 
KZ. XXVII 614); = (6poios, yedoios, éroipos : Bloom- 
field, p. 41 [21]; Wheeler, p. 113). A few old polysyllabic paroxy- 
tones may also be mentioned : iévat, eidévac : Ved. dévdne ; dxramovs : 
Ved. astipad-; yevécba : Ved. gamddhydi, etc., although in the 
last two cases the paroxytonesis is identical with the ‘recessive’ 
accent. 

But of these also the majority have made the resistance only in 
part, and the question as to whether a given form gives up its 
etymological accentuation is a matter which is usually determined 
by the category to which it belongs. It is not a question of the 
number of moras or syllables of which the word consists. It is 
one of the gravest errors of Wheeler’s presentation that he gave 
to this fact a different coloring. Dissyllabic, trisyllabic, and partly 
even quadrisyllabic (compounded) verbal adjectives in -rds ; adjec- 
tives in -pés and -is ; monosyllabic, dissyllabic, and trisyllabic active 
participles (dv, Auév, mepvds), etc., are oxytone throughout the 
language. On the other hand, dissyllabic and trisyllabic nouns in 
tis (-ovs), or the ordinals in po-, Fo- (€B8opos, dydoFos : Ved. saptama-, 
astamd-), etc., are recessive. The cause of the transfer, while no 
doubt many times based upon some attraction within the language 
(cf. the explanation of the recessive accent of the abstracts in -ris 
above, p. 30), is in most cases simply a tribute to the more preva- 
lent accentual types, as méAexus = Ved. paragis ; mds = puris, 


and many others. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
BattimoreE, March, 1888. 


IIL—DIE HERKUNFT DES SCHWACHEN PRATERI- 
TUMS DER GERMANISCHEN SPRACHEN.’ 


Die Herkunft der Praterita festzustellen hat fiir die historische 
Grammatik der germanischen Sprachen ein besonderes Interesse, 
da auf die Bildung des Prateritums sich die iibliche Unterschei- 
dung einer starken und einer schwachen Conjugation stiitzt. 
Uber den Ursprung des “‘starken” Prateritums ist man angst im 
Klaren; man weiss, dass es die regelmassige Fortsetzung des 
activen Perfects der arischen Ursprache bildet. Wie das 
“schwache” Prateritum entstanden sei, ist noch immer eine offene 
Frage. 

Man nahm friher an, das schwache Prateritum beruhe auf einer 
Zusammensetzung des Verbalstammes mit der altarischen Wurzel 
dhé (oder wie man sie friiher ansetzte, d#a@) “tun.” Diese Com- 
positionstheorie ist allmahlich aufgegeben, seit Wilhelm Bege- 
mann in seinen beiden Schriften “Das schwache Priteritum der 
germanischen Sprachen” (Berlin 1873) und “Zur Bedeutung 
des schwachen Priateritums der germanischen Sprachen” (ebd. 
1874) nachgewiesen hat, dass Bildungen wie mah-ta, kun-pa, 
wis-sa u. S. W. einerseits und zasi-da, habai-da, fullnéd-da andrerseits 
in ihrer Ableitungssilbe urspriinglich nicht, wie die altere Theorie 
annahm, ein dh, sondern ebenso wie die zugehdrigen Participia 
(z. B. got. mah-t-s neben mah-ta) ein ¢ enthielten. Seine mit 
Scharfsinn und Sachkenntnis begriindete Aufstellung wurde zwar 
zunachst von fast allen, die sich dariiber ausserten, abgelehnt. 
Aber sie ist zu Ehren gekommen, seit Windisch in den Kuhnschen 
Beitragen zur vergl. Sprachforschung 8 (1876) S. 456 ff. und 
Moller in Kolbings Englischen Studien 3 (1880) S. 160 ff.—ersterer 
teilweise, letzterer ganz—ihr beigetreten sind.? 


1Diesem Aufsatze liegt ein Vortrag zu Grunde, den ich auf der Versamm- 
lung der Modern Language Association of America zu Philadelphia am 30. 
December v. J. hielt. 

? Freilich hat seitdem Paul in seinen und Braunes Beitragen 7 (1880) S. 136 ff. 
noch einmal den Versuch gemacht, die Annahme, dem Dental des Prateritums 
liege urspriingl. gd zu Grunde, zu retten. Doch sind seine Einwendungen 
gegen die neuere Ansicht von Médller ebd. S. 457 ff. (‘‘ Xumpa und das ¢- 
Prateritum ”) widerlegt. 
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Mit der Erkenntnis aber, dass der Charakter des schwachen 
Prateritums urspriinglich eine dentale Tenuis war, ist das Problem 
dieses Prateritums noch nicht gelést, sondern es ist erst der Anfang 
zur Lésung gemacht. Es gilt weiter dariiber ins Klare zu kom- 
men, woher jener Tempuscharakter stammt’ und worauf die 
auffallende Ahnlichkeit in der Bildung des schwachen Prateritums 
und des schwachen Participiums beruht. 

Begemann war der Meinung, der Zusammenhang zwischen bei- 
den Bildungen sei kein blos dusserlicher oder formeller, sondern 
es bestehe zwischen ihnen eine innere Beziehung (Prat. S. 100). 
Er bemiiht sich nachzuweisen, das Prateritum sei so zu sagen ein 
conjugiertes Participium. Ich glaube nicht, dass einer der Gelehr- 
ten, die Begemann in der vorhin erwahnten Ansicht beistimmen, 
geneigt wire, diesen Teil seiner Theorie mit derselben Entschie- 
denheit zu vertreten wie jenen. Ja ich méchte glauben, dass eben 
deshalb, weil bei Begemann die eine Aufstellung mit der anderen 
Hand in Hand geht, seine Theorie so lange Zeit gebraucht hat, 
sich in so weit, als sie begriindet ist, allgemeine Anerkennung zu 
erringen. Man darf zwar gegen B. nicht einwenden, dass aus 
einem passiven Participium kein actives Prateritum entstehen konne. 
B. hat in seiner zweiten Schrift gezeigt, dass dies modglich ist und 
seine Erérterungen tiber den Wechsel activer (transitiver) und 
medio-passiver (intransitiver) Bedeutung sind sehr lesenswert. 
Aber seine Beweisfiihrung lasst eine Liicke an der entscheidenden 
Stelle, namlich da, wo es sich um den Nachweis handelt, das 
schwache Prateritum der germanischen Sprachen sei auf solche 
Weise aus dem Participium entstanden. Es geniigt nicht, sich 
hierfiir darayf zu berufen, dass die Stammesstufe und der Anlaut 
des Suffixes in beiden Bildungen identisch sei. Auch ré-ray-pa 
und ré-rax-rac Stimmen im Stamme und im Suffixanlaute zu re-ray- 
pévo-s und rak-ré-s, aber trotzdem ist das griechische Perfect nicht 
nachtraglich aus alten Participialstammen erwachsen. 

Man hat andrerseits daran gedacht, den Tempuscharakter der 


1 Dieselbe Frage kehrt wieder beim irischen ¢-Prateritum. Ich gehe auf 
letzteres hier nicht weiter ein, da mir ein historischer Zusammenhang zwischen 
diesem und dem germanischen ¢-Prateritum nicht zu bestehen scheint und fiir 
die speciellen Verhaltnisse, welche beim germanischen schwachen Prateritum 
vorliegen, aus dem Irischen kaum etwas zu gewinnen ist. Es geniige hervor- 
zuheben, dass wenn John Strachan in Bezzenb. Beitr. 13 S. 128 ff. Recht hat, 
das ¢ des keltischen Prateritums wenigstens principiell in ahnlicher Weise 
aufzufassen ist, wie ich weiter unten den Dental des germanischen Prateritunis 
zu erkliren versuchen werde. 
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schwachen Praterita mit dem “ Wurzeldeterminativ ” ¢ in Zusam- 
menhang zu bringen. Aber damit erhalten wir mehr einen blossen 
Namen als eine Erklarung. Zudem vergleicht sich dem sogen. 
“ Wurzeldeterminativ ” von Verben wie xpim-r-a, pir-r-w, 
plec-t-o am nachsten der Dental in Verben wie got. a/-p-an, stan- 
d-an, ahd. fleh-t-an. Diese Verba aber bilden ein starkes Prateri- 
tum: got. aza/p, stop, ahd. flaht, und wahren den Dental in ihrer 
Flexion durchweg. Schwerlich also diirfen wir gerade von ihnen 
Aufschluss iiber den Charakter des schwachen Prateritums erwarten. 

Neuerdings pflegt die Frage nach dem Ursprunge der dentalen 
Tenuis des schw. Prat. zuriickzutreten hinter dem Bemihen, 
die Flexionsendungen zu begreifen. Man geht dabei allgemein 
von der Voraussetzung aus, die ja auch zunachst die natiirlichste 
zu sein scheint, dass in den schwachen Praterita alte Imperfecte oder 
Aoriste zu suchen seien.’ Es wird, glaube ich, niemand behaupten 
wollen, dass die Versuche, die Endungen des Prateritums von 
diesem Standpunkte aus zu erklaren, besonders iiberzeugend aus- 
gefallensind. Statt auf sie im Einzelnen weiter einzugehen, mache 
ich im Folgenden den Versuch, von anderen Gesichtspunkten aus 
zugleich den Dental und die Endungen zu erklaren. 


Die Endungen des schwachen Prateritums zerfallen deutlich in 
zwei Gruppen. Sie stimmen im Dual ynd Plural des Indicativs 
sowie im Optativ iiberein mit den Endungen des starken Prateri- 
tums, so dass sich die Flexion der schwachen Verba hier nur durch 
den vor den Endungen stehenden “ Tempuscharakter ” (im Goti- 
schen ausserdem durch den Zusatz’ -éd- hinter dem Tempuscha- 
rakter, also z. B. kun-p-éd-um, wahrend die iibrigen germanischen 
Sprachen einfach auf £un-p-um weisen) von derjenigen der starken 
Verba scheidet. Eigenartig aber sind die Endungen des schwachen 
Prateritums im Singular des Indicativs: got. zasi-da, nasi-dés, 
nasi-da gegen nam, nam-t, nam im starken Prateritum. Diese 
Tatsache lasst kaum eine andere Erklarung zu, als die, dass die 
alte Flexion des schwachen Prateritums im Singular des Indicativs 
erhalten, im iibrigen aber nach dem Muster der starken Praterita, 


Miller a. a. O., Kégel in der [mir hier nicht zuginglichen] Zeitschr. 
f. d. Gymnasialwesen 34 S. 407, Kluge in Paul u. Braunes Beitr. 9g S. 155, 
Sievers ebd. S. 561, Bremer ebd. 11 S. 34. 

2 Ich bitte diesen Ausdruck als eine rein dusserliche Beschreibung anzusehen. 
Er soll nicht etwa besagen, dass im Gotischen die Silbe -éd- ein “ Infix”’ sei. 
Die Herkunft des -éd- bleibt einstweilen ein ungeléstes Ratsel. 


| 
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d.h. des alten Perfects umgestaltet ist. Denn derarischen Ursprache 
diirfen wir diese eigentiimliche Combination der ‘“ schwachen ” 
Endungen des Indicativs im Singular mit starken Perfectendungen 
ausserhalb dieser Sphidre nicht zutrauen. Beruht sie aber auf 
einer germanischen Neubildung, so werden wir nicht annehmen 
diirfen, drei eigenartige Singularformen seien, so zu sagen, auf 
eine Flexion gepfropft, in welcher den starken Perfectendungen 
ein ¢ voraufging. Hatte der Singular des schw. Prat. einmal die 
Flexion des starken Perfects geteilt, so hatte man sie dort wol nicht 
wieder aufgegeben. Zudem wire die Herkunft sowol jener drei 
Singularformen wie des ¢ ausserhalb dieser Formen unverstandlich. 
Es bleibt nur iibrig, die drei Personen des Singulars als den Kern 
der alten Bildung zu fassen, den Rest des Indicativs und den 
Optativ dagegen als Neuerungen anzusehen, bei denen man sich 
von einem gelaufigen Flexionsschema leiten liess. Von diesem 
Gesichtspunkte aus gewinnt das Problem des schwachen Priteri- 
tums eine einfachere Gestalt. Es reduciert sich auf die Frage: 
wie sind die Singularformen des Indicativs dieser Bildung zu 
erklaren ? 

Ich habe die Singularformen des dentalen Prateritums eigenartig 
genannt. Das sind sie allerdings innerhalb des Activs. Ein 
anderes Aussehen aber gewinnt die Sache, wenn wir das Passiv 
mit heranziehen. Die Endungen der 1. und 3. Singularis des 
schwachen Prateritums einschliesslich des ‘‘ Tempuscharakters ” 
haben im Gotischen ihr genaues Gegenbild in den mediopassiven 
Endungen des Prasens: -da (z. B. soki-da) bei beiden Personen 
im Prateritum, -da (z. B. sokja-da) bei beiden Personen im Prasens 
Passivi. Das -d- der Endung -da im Passiv geht auf ursprach- 
liches ¢ zuriick, ebenso der Tempuscharakter des Prateritums. 
Die Ubereinstimmung ist in beiden Beziehungen so auffillig, dass 
ich mich wundere, weshalb noch niemand daran gedacht hat, sie 
naher ins Auge zu fassen. Liegt hier ein zufalliges Zusammen- 
treffen vor? Oder haben wir in den Singularendungen des Prate- 
ritums wirklich alte Medialendungen zu suchen ? 

Wir kénnen in der Geschichte der arischen Sprachen mehrfach 
beobachten, wie alte Medialformen in die Flexion des Activums 
hineingenommen werden, zumal in Sprachen, welche sich des aus 
der Ursprache ererbten Mediums allmahlich entledigen. 

Auf dem Gebiete des Germanischen selbst hat Bopp Vergl. 
Gramm. II? 254 Imperativformen wie got. atsteigadau, lausjadau, 
liugandau fir Medialformen erklart (vgl. Scherer ZGDS. 199 = 
* 310). 
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Mehrfach begegnen wir Medialformen innerhalb des Activs in 
den baltischen und slavischen Sprachen. Asl. védé ist nach Miklo- 
sich (Formenlehre d. altsl. Sprache 2. Ausg., 1854, §252)' eine 
Medialform. Im Anschlusse daran hat Bopp (Vgl. Gr. II? 382 f.) 
die asl. Aoristendungen 7% (2. 3. Sing.) und fiz (3. Plur.) dem 
Medium zugewiesen. Scherer ZGDS. 226 =? 345 fiigt das mu der 
1. Sing. des asl. Aoristes und das altpr. -az in Formen wie asmaz, 
assat hinzu. Diese Medialformen,” sagt er, fristeten als unver- 
standene Nebenformen in der spateren Sprache ihr Dasein.” 
Damit beriihrt sich die Annahme Hanssens KZ. 27, 615, altpr. 
assai gehe mit lit. est und asl. jes? auf eine Grundform *esaz 
zuriick, deren Endung der von got. Az/pa-za und griech. *daive-oat 
entspreche. Und so wird man iiberhaupt die Verbalendungen asl. 
-st und lit. -¢ der 2. Sing. (lit. -2 zunachst aus -é entstanden, das im 
Reflexivum, z. B. suké-s gegen suk), erhalten ist, vg]. Bezzenberger 
Z. Gesch. d. lit. Spr. S. 194) dem Medium zuweisen diirfen. 

Das Altirische hat die alten Medialformen durch eine Neubildung 
mit dem Charakter 7 ersetzt, wahrt jedoch z. B. im Prasens secun- 
darium Reste des alten Mediums in activer Bedeutung.’ 

Besonders nahe liegt es in unserem Falle, das lateinische Per- 
fectum zum Vergleiche heranzuziehen. 

“ Das lateinische reduplicierte Perfect,” sagt Fick in den Gottin- 
ger Gel. Anz. 1883 S. 586 f,, “ist urspriinglich Perfect des Mediums 
und hat diesen seinen medialen Charakter erst eingebiisst, als 
iiberhaupt das alte Medium in seiner vom Activ geschiedenen 
Bedeutung unterging und durch ein neues Medium (Deponens) 


1 Miklosich hat diese Ansicht, die sich mehr und mehr als richtig heraus- 
stellt (vgl. z. B. Bopp und Scherer an den im Texte sogleich anzufiihrenden 
Stellen, sowie Osthoff Perf. S. 191) spater wieder aufgegeben. Wenigstens 
bezeichnet er in der 2. Aufl. seiner Vergl. Gramm. d. slav. Spr. (Bd. 3 S. 125) 
die Form védé als ratselhaft. 

? Dies hat Stokes in Kuhns Beitr. z. Vergl. Sprachf. 7 S.6 angenommen und 
ich glaube, man darf eher mit ihm an mediale Secundidrendungen als mit 
Windisch KZ, 27, 163 an das altarische Prasens Medii denken. Vielleicht sind 
die alten medialen Primarendungen im irischen Verbalsystem an einer anderen 
Stelle erhalten. Der Unterschied zwischen absoluter und conjuncter Flexion 
im Irischen hat urspriinglich nichts mit dem Fehlen oder Vorhandensein einer 
Verbalpartikel zu tun, sondern ist, wenn ich recht sehe, so zu erklairen, dass die 
absolute Flexion das alte Medium, die conjuncte das alte Activum fortsetzt. 
Es ist mir zur Zeit nicht méglich, diesen Gesichtspunkt weiter zu verfolgen 
und ich méchte also meine Aufstellung nur als eine aufgeworfene Frage 
betrachtet wissen, die zu beantworten vielleicht ein anderer in der Lage ist. 
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ersetzt wurde. Fick identificiert dann lat. dedi mit altind. dadé, 
steti mit altind. Zasthé u. s. w.’ 


1 Dieselbe Theorie hat bald darauf auch Osthoff, Zur Gesch. d. Perf. (1884) 
S. 191 ff. vorgetragen, und zwar, wie er S. 609 bemerkt, unabhangig von Fick. 
Osthoff citiert auch einen—mir hier nicht zuginglichen—Aufsatz von Speijer 
in den J/ém. de /a soc. de ling. § S. 185 ff., in welchem das -7 des lat. Perfects 
auf gleiche Weise erklart wird. Man darf darin, dass derselbe Gedanke von 
drei Seiten unabhangig ausgesprochen ist, eine gewisse Biirgschaft dafiir sehen, 
dass er das Richtige trifft—Es mag in diesem Zusammenhange auch Ficks 
Hypothese des lateinischen v-Perfectums (a. a. O. S. 594 f.) erwahnt werden, 
wonach das v in Formen wie p/év-i, gnév-i identisch ist mit dem x in altind. 
pa-priu, ja-jiau, Andrer Ansicht sind Osthoff Perf. S. 250 ff. und Stolz in Iw. 
Miillers Handbuch d. klass. Altertumswiss. 2 S. 231, die es vorziehen das v- 
Perfect als relativ spate Analogiebildung nach gewissen -Wurzeln zu fassen, 
ohne einen begriindeten Einwand gegen Ficks Ansicht vorzubringen ; sowie 
andrerseits G. Curtius in den Berichten d. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Cl. 
1886 S. 421 ff. und W. Schulze in Kuhns Ztschr. 28 S. 266 ff., die das v-Perfect 
auf einem Umwege aus dem alten Perfectparticipium herleiten, ohne Ficks 
einfacherer Theorie tiberhaupt zu gedenken. Trifft Ficks Erklarung, woran 
ich nicht zweifle, das Richtige, so ist auch beim lateinischen v-Perfect der 
“ Tempuscharakter ” aus einem Bestandteile der Personalendung erwachsen. 
Man gestatte dazu noch eine weitere Bemerkung. Im Altindischen (d. h, in 
den Veden) lautet die 3. Sing. Perfecti von Stammen auf -d (wie da, pra, u. a.) 
gewohnlich in Ubereinstimmung mit dem klassischen Sanskrit auf -du aus (also 
dadiu, paprau), daneben aber begegnet vereinzelt der speciell vedische Ausgang 
-& (paprit RV. I 69, 2, jahé RV. VIII 45, 37 nach Delbriick Altind. Verb. S. 59). 
Also ein Schwanken zwischen -du und -d, ohne Unterschied der Bedeutung, 
ebenso wie im Dual (dvdu neben dvd, etc.). Wir haben nun iiber die Dual- 
formen endlich durch einen vorziiglichen Aufsatz Meringers KZ, 28 S. 217 ff. 
die lange ersehnte Aufklarung erhalten. Der Wechsel zwischen -du (-dv) und 
@ gehért, wie M. bewiesen hat, unter die Sandhierscheinungen. Die erstere 
Endung ist die altere; sie hat in der Ursprache sich vor Vocalen erhalten. 
Vor Consonanten ist aus ihr die zweite Endung durch Ausdrangung des -v 
entstanden. Den Wechsel zwischen -dw¢ und -é@ im Perfect ebenso zu beur- 
teilen scheint mir so nahe liegend, dass ich es kaum fiir nétig halten wiirde, 
dies ausdriicklich hervorzuheben, wenn ich nicht sihe, dass Meringer S. 218 
Anm. sagt, im Rigveda sei das du des Duals von dem des Perfects verschieden 
und dass Brugmann Grundriss S. 490 f. zwar geneigt ist, die Meringersche 
Erklarung auf Locative wie agndu neben agua auszudehnen, aber die Perfect- 
formen bei Seite lasst. Die Verschiedenheit, welche Meringer zwischen der 
Behandlung des Duals und des Perfects im Rigveda findet, erklart sich leicht, 
wenn man annimmt, dass die Ausgleichung der beiden Formen im Perfect eher 
erfolgt ist, als im Dual; so dass wir die Entwickelung, welche im klassischen 
Sanskrit abgeschlossen erscheint, in den Veden beim Perfect weniger deutlich 
verfolgen kénnen, als beim Dual. Der Grund, weshalb die Ausgleichung in 
dem einen Falle eher erfolgte als im anderen ist offenbar der, dass die Perfect- 
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Also der Annahme, dass Medialendungen in die Flexion des 
Activs eingedrungen seien, steht an sich kein Bedenken entgegen 
und wir diirfen der im Gotischen so auffalligen Ubereinstimmung 
der Endung -da in der 1. und 3. Sing. des schwachen Prateritums 
mit den gleichlautenden Endungen des Priisens im Passiv weiter 
nachgehen. 

Vergleichen wir die Endungen des griechischen Verbalsystemes. 
Der auslautende Vocal der 1. und 3. Sing. ist im Activ iiberall ver- 
schieden: gegen gegen gage u.s. w. Im Medio- 
passiv aber stimmt rdoco-y-a im Auslaute zu racce-r-at im Prasens 
und demselben -a begegnen wir in der 1. und 3. Sing. des medialen 
Perfects und Futurs. Dem mediopassiven Prasens des Griechi- 
schen entspricht, wie man weiss, das gotische Passiv; das Futurum 
ist im Germanischen verloren gegangen. Es bleibt also unter den 
griechischen Verbalformen zur Ankniipfung fiir die Endungen 
des “schwachen ”’ Prateritums, nur das mediale Perfect iibrig. Und 
das wiirde ja, wie man sogleich sieht, gut zu der Tatsache stim- 
men, dass das germanische “starke” Prateritum mit dem grie- 
chischen activen Perfect identisch ist. 


Die Erwagungen, welche wir bis jetzt angestellt und die Paral- 
lelen, welche wir zwischen den Endungen des schwachen Priteri- 
tums und mediopassiven Endungen im Gotischen und Griechi- 
schen gezogen haben, sollten mehr dazu dienen, uns auf den rich- 
tigen Weg zu fiihren, als zu beweisen, dass wir uns auf dem 
richtigen Wege befinden. Diesen Beweis wollen wir nunmehr 
zu fiihren versuchen. 

Unsere Auffassung schliesst die Annahme ein, dass bei dem 
alten medialen Perfect im Germanischen die mediale Bedeutung 
allmahlich hinter der perfectischen zuriickgetreten ist, oder mit 
anderen Worten, dass diese Bildung allmahlich gegen den Genus- 
unterschied (den Unterschied des Mediopassivum vom Activum) 


formen seltener waren. Aus dem Sammlungen von Avery JAOS. 10 S. 250 
und Lanman ebd. S. 340 ff. ergibt sich fiir den RV. folgendes Verhaltnis : 

@im Dual: 1129 @im Perfect: 2 

Gu “ {71 au 45 

1300 47 

d. h. eine Perfectform kommt auf etwa 27 Dualformen. Dass der Analogie und 
dem Streben nach Vereinfachung die in der Sprache seltener gebrauchten 
Formen am leichtesten unterliegen hat bereits Schleicher Die deutsche 
Sprache S, 61 bemerkt. 
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indifferent wurde und man an ihr mehr das temporale Element, 
die prateritale Bedeutung, als wesentlich empfand. Dieser Vor- 
gang steht in Einklang mit der bekannten Tatsache, dass der 
Unterschied zwischen activer und passiver Function im Germani- 
schen teilweise in die alten Activformen verlegt ist, wo er sich an 
verschiedene, zunachst zur Bildung des Prasensstammes dienende 
Suffixe kniipft. Z. B. fudi-na “ich werde erfullt” ist trotz seiner 
activen Flexion das Passiv zu /fudl-ja “ich erfiille,” fra-lus-na 
“gehe verloren” zu fva-lius-a “ verliere,” dis-skrit-na “werde 
zerrissen ” oder “ zerreisse”’ (intransitiv) zu dis-skreit-a “ zerreisse” 
(transitiv) u.s. w. Uberhaupt ersetzen die Verba auf -za-n bis zu 
einem gewissen Grade die Kategorie des Mediopassivs. So hat 
denn auch das schw. Prateritum dieser Verba passive Bedeutung 
z. B. gahailnoda sa piumagus idOn 6 mais Matth. 8, 13; uwsfullnoda 
pata gamelido émdnpobn 4 ypapy Mk. 15, 28 u.s. w. Also wir nehmen 
im Germanischen eine wesentliche Verschiebung des urspriinglichen 
Verhaltnisses zwischen Form und Bedeutung beim Ausdrucke der 
“Genera” wahr. Zur Charakterisierung des Mediopassivs dienen 
zwar teilweise—namlich beim passiven Prasens des Gotischen— 
noch die alten Medialendungen. Daneben aber iibernehmen 
gewisse Stammbildungssuffixe intransitiv-passive Function, so dass 
ein Teil derjenigen Formen, welche urspriinglich Tempus und 
mediales Genus gleichzeitig zum Ausdrucke brachten, nunmehr 
fiir die Verwendung in rein temporalem Sinne frei werden.’* 

Eine solche Ausgleichung und Mischung alter Medialformen 
mit dem Activum war dadurch erleichtert, dass jene ihrer Bedeu- 
tung nach von vorn herein dem Activ vielfach sehr nahe standen. 
Finden wir doch schon in den beiden Sprachen, die das alte arische 
Medium am getreuesten gewahrt haben, im Altindischen und 
Griechischen, active und mediale Flexion vielfach ohne Unterschied 
der Bedeutung neben einander, namentlich bei verschiedener Stamm- 
bildung; z. B. altind. s¢-gak-ti neben sdca-te (—éwera, sequitur) 
“er folgt”; vidd-¢ und vivéd-a “ fand, erlangte” neben vivid-¢; 
hétaram agnim ni sedur “sie setzten den Agni als Priester ein ” 


1 Ahnlich wird man sich die Sache bei der oben erwahnten Uberfihrung 
des activen Perfects in eine aus activen und medialen Elementen gemischte 
Flexion im Lateinischen zu denken haben. Man empfand offenbar auch dort 
in den medialen 7-Endungen vorwiegend die temporale Function, wihrend 
umgekehrt die Bedeutung des Mediopassivs ohne temporalen Sinn sich auf die 
r-Endungen concentrierte und deren Gebiet tiber seine urspriinglichen Grenzen 
hinaus erweiterte. 
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RV. IV 6, 11 neben gleichbedeutendem ¢ém (d. i. agnim) hétaram 
ni sedire RV. IV 7,5; griech. y:yvd-cx-@ neben yrd-co-ya; 
neben Ba-iv-w und neben By-co-pa; 
nérrovd-a neben mei-co-pat ; Ovn-ox-w, €bav-ov, ré-Ovn-xa Neben Gay-od-pae 
u. s. w. Diese wenigen Beispiele liessen sich leicht zu einem 
langen Verzeichnisse vermehren, Man beachte dabei namentlich, 
dass im Griechischen mehrfach sich ein mediales Futurum neben 
sonstigen Activformen festsetzt, wie wir fiirs Germanische ein 
Eindringen des medialen Perfects in die Flexion des Activs 
annehmen. 

So viel iiber den Bedeutungswandel. Hiernach wird zu zeigen 
sein, dass die Form der schwachen Praterita sich der Herleitung 
aus dem medialen Perfect fiigt. Es handelt sich um dreierlei: die 
Stammesstufe, den Accent, die Endungen. 

Der erste Punkt kann kurz erledigt werden. Der Verbalstamm 
hat im dentalen Prateritum dieselbe Gestalt, wie im dentalen Parti- 
cipium, bei den abgeleiteten Verben sowohl wie bei den Priterito- 
Prasentia. Das heisst: die Endungen des dentalen Prateritums 
treten, wie das Suffix des Participiums, an den “ allgemeinen” 
Stamm (im Gegensatz zum Prasensstamme), und zwar, falls der- 
selbe mehrfacher Abstufung fahig ist (wie bei den meisten Praterito- 
Prasentia), an die “‘schwachste” Form. Das stimmt genau zu der 
Bildung des alten medialen Perfects, wie es namentlich im Altin- 
dischen und Griechischen erhalten ist. 

Damit hangt eng die Accentuation zusammen, denn eben auf / 
ihr beruht ja die Gestalt des Stammes. enn der Dental des 
schwachen Prateritums aufarisches /zuriickgeht, so muss dasselbe 
den Accent auf den Endungen gehabt haben, da nur unter dieser 
Voraussetzung sich das germanische d (bezw. 8) nach dem Verner- 
schen Gesetze erklart. Das mediale Perfect aber tragt im Altin- 
dischen, dessen Accentuation derjenigen der Ursprache am 
nachsten steht, den Ton auf den Endungen. 

Es ist also nur noch die wichtige Frage zu erledigen ob sich die 
Endungen des dentalen Prateritums mit den Endungen des alten 
medialen Perfects derartig’ vereinigen lassen, dass gleichzeitig der 
Tempuscharakter der Praterita seine Erklarung findet. 

Sehen wir zunachst, welche Gestalt die Singularendungen des 
mediopassiven Prasens und Perfects urspriinglich hatten. Scherer 

- ZGDS. 227 = *347 hat angenommen, das Germanische setze im 
Singular des Passivs dieselben Endungen voraus, wie das Sanskrit : 
ai sat tat im Prasens, az saz az im Perfect. Das Perfect, meint er, 
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sei verloren gegangen, im Prasens seien die Endungen zu dem /az 
sat tat ausgeglichen, welches die gotischen Formen voraussetzen. 
Die Ausgleichung der Endung der 1. und 3. Sing. hielt Scherer 
fiir urgermanisch, indem er (S. 197 =? 307) mit Grein (Ablaut S, 
37) in ags. hdéte (1. und 3. Sing.) —got. hattada einen Rest des 
Passivums im Angelsachsischen sah und dazu altn. heztz (1. Sing.) 
aus derselben Form herleitete. Inzwischen hat Sievers in Paul u. 
Braunes Beitr. 6, 561 ff. erkannt, dass altn. ezéi auf urgerm. 
*hait-ai zuriickgeht, also noch die von Sch. fiir die 1. Sing. in 
ihrer altesten Gestalt angenommene Endung enthalt. Die hierbei 
in Betracht kommenden Auslautsgesetze sind von J. Schmidt KZ. 
26, 42 ff.' erértert. Schmidt kommt dabei zu dem Schlusse, dem 
altn. Aez#z7 entsprechend habe die 1. Sing. Pass. im Gotischen einmal 
*haita gelautet. Die 1. Sing. ware demnach nicht nur, wie Scherer 
wollte, in der arischen Ursprache, sondern auch noch im Urger- 
manischen von der 3. Sing. verschieden gewesen und die Aus- 
gleichung erst innerhalb der einzelnen germanischen Sprachen 
erfolgt. 

Eine ahnliche Doppelheit der Bildung nun, wie in altn. hezti 
gegen got. haitada und ags. hdtte, treffen wir im schwachen Prite- 
ritum an. 

Mit der kiirzeren Bildung, altn. ezti, vergleicht sich im Goti- 
schen die 1. 3. Sing. zddja “ging,” die auf urspriingliches *iy-a/ 
zuriickzufiihren ist und fiir das alte mediale Perfect der Wurzel 
ez- “gehen” (gr. elu, lat. co u. s. w.) zu gelten hat. Die Form, 
an der man sich bisher mit den verschiedensten Deutungen abge- 
miiht hat? und die Kluge Beitr. z. Gesch. d. germ. Conjug. S. 124 


1 Uber die Behandlung des auslautenden ai im Germanischen vergleiche man 
ferner: Scherer ZGDS: * 202. 205. 609 ; Braune P.-B. Beitr. 2, 161 ff.; Paul ebd, 
339 ff. u. 4, 452 ff.; Leskien Decl. im Slav.-Lit. u. Germ. S, 126 ff.; Mahlow 
D. langen Vocale S. 53 ff. u. 94 ff. Brugmann ist in seinem Grundrisse S. 518 
der Ansicht Pauls gefolgt, ohne auf Schmidts Aufsatz Ricksicht zu nehmen. 
Doch entscheidet das schwache Prateritum, wenn ich nicht irre, die Frage 
nunmehr endgiiltig zu Gunsten der von Mahlow und Schmidt vertretenen Auf- 
fassung. 

? Die alteren Ansichten tiber got. iddja findet man angegeben bei Scherer 
ZGDS. 204 = * 324 Anm. und Begemann Prat. S. 67 ff. Nachher haben Médller 
KZ. 24, 432 Anm. und Kluge Germ. Conjug. S 125 ff. vorgeschlagen, iddja mit 
altind. dyam, 3. Sing. dya¢ zu identificieren, und ihrer Auffassung haben sich 
inzwischen mehrere Gelehrten angeschlossen (vgl. z. B. Bremer P.-B. Beitr. 11, 
55, Brugmann Grundriss S, 128. 516). Die im Texte gegebene Erklarung ver- 
meidet die mit der Méller-Klugeschen Deutung verbundene Annahme, es sei 


in diesem einen Falle ausnahmsweise das alte Augment im Germanischen 
bewahrt. 
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"als “die groésste Crux der germ. Grammatik ” bezeichnet, fiigt sich 


bei dieser Auffassung ungezwungen in das germanische Verbal- 
system und in den Kanon der germanischen Auslautsgesetze. 
iddja als 1. Sing. lasst sich vollkommen identificieren mit lat. 27 
(aus und dieses aus dem sich spater—iibrigens 
in Composita wie adi, redii seltener als im Simplex—die Neubil- 
dung (vgl. Osthoff Perf. S. 225 u. s.) zz zur Seite stellt (Material 
bei Neue Lat. Formenl. II S. 397 ff. und Kiihner Ausf. Gramm. 
d. lat. Spr. I S. 504 ff.). Im Altindischen liegt das entsprechende 
Perfect nur in activer Flexion vor (3. Sing. zy@ ya, 3. Plur. 
iyir). Medial flectiert wiirde die 1. 3. Sing. *zy¢ lauten und letz- 
tere Form—nicht das active zyé ya—ware das Correlat von got. 
tddja. 

Ausserhalb des Gotischen hat sich in den germanischen Sprachen 
eine Spur des Prateritums zdd7a nur in ags. ¢éode erhalten. Wah- 
rend man friiher das d der ags. Form mit dem dd des got. zddja 
in Verbindung brachte, haben Moller KZ. 24 S. 432 Anm. und 
Ten Brink Zeitschr. f. dt. Alt. 23 S. 65 ff. erkannt, dass got. zddja 
in der ersten Silbe von ¢o-de erhalten ist, wahrend die zweite Silbe 
die von neuem angefiigte Endung der schwachen Praterita enthalt. 
(Vgl. dazu Kluge Bettr. z. germ. Conjug. S. 126, Moller Engl. 
Stud. 3 S. 158 f. und Kogel P.-B. Beitr. 9 S. 544). Das ¢o der 
ersten Silbe wird von Moller und Ten Brink als z7a- gefasst. Man 
darf es aber wol auch aus z7az- herleiten und annehmen, dass es sich 
zu got. zddja aus *iddjai verhalt, wie /¢od, féode zu got. fi/aip, 
jijatda. 

Es gibt ausser got. zddja im Germanischen noch ein zweites 
Prateritum, welches in der 1. und 3. Sing. unmittelbar das mediale 
Perfect der arischen Ursprache fortsetzt: ags. dyde, altfries. dede, 
alts. deda, ahd. ¢efa,’. die auf urgermanischem *ded-az beruhen. 
Wir finden in diesem Falle die genau entsprechende Bildung im 
Altindischen vor: dadh-¢ (1. und 3. Sing. des medialen Perfects, 
von den entsprechenden Personen des reduplicierten Prasens- 
stammes der Form nach nicht verschieden), welchem Fick a. a. O. 


1 Dass die erste Silbe dieser Formen die alte Reduplication wahrt, ist langst 
richtig erkannt. Zur Erklarung der Stammsilbe hat man bisher das altindische 
oder iranische active Perfectum herangezogen (z. B. Bopp Vgl. Gramm. II? 506, 
Windisch K. Beitr. 7 S. 459, Paul P.-B. Beitr. 4, 464 f., Kluge Germ. Conjug. 
S. 103 ff.) oder an das reduplicierte Imperfectum des Activs gedacht (Bezzen- 
berger Ztschr. f. dt. Philol. 5 S 475, Méller Engl. Stud. 3 S. 159, u. P.-B. 


Beitr. 7, 469.) 
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das aus dedi entstandene -didi in lat. cré-didi (d. i. cred-didi) zur 
Seite gestellt hat.’ Fiir die arische Ursprache ist dies Perfect als 
dhedh-ai zu reconstruieren. 

Got. zddja und westgerm. *dedai sind, wie es scheint, die beiden 
einzigen Priaterita, welche die urspriingliche, zum Altindischen 
stimmende Bildung der 1. und 3. Sing. des medialen Perfects 
wahren. Alle iibrigen schwachen Praterita, also die der Verba 
praterito-prasentia und der abgeleiteten Verben, weisen vor der 
Endung -az einen Dental auf, stimmen also zu der 3. Sing. des 
medialen Perfects im Griechischen auf -ra. Das erklare ich mir 
folgendermassen. Wahrscheinlich hatten Prasens und Perfect im 
Medium bei “unthematischer” Bildung urspriinglich dieselbe 
Endung. Nur die ‘thematischen” oder “ bindevocalischen ” 
Prasensstamme—also diejenigen Verbalstamme, welche nach Ficks 
Theorie (Bezzenb. Beitr. 1 S. 1 ff.) die einfache Wurzel in zweisil- 
biger Gestalt bewahren—bildeten von vorn herein abweichend die 
3. Sing. auf -¢az statt auf -az. Im Rigveda sind noch mehrfach 
“unthematische” Prasensformen auf -e in der 3. Sing. erhalten 
(vgl. Delbriick Altind. Verb. S. 70). Haufiger aber endigt die 3. 
Sing. auch dort schon auf -¢e (Delbriick a. a. O. 67 f.) und im 
klassischen Sanskrit gilt letztere als die regelrechte. Im Griechi- 
schen ist die “thematische”” Endung nicht nur im Prasens allge- 
mein durchgefiihrt, sondern auch ins Perfect iibertragen, das durch 
seinen Stamm vom Prasens hinreichend unterschieden war. Im 
Germanischen hat sich im Prasens nur die thematische Bildung 
(urspr. -az, -saz, -taz) erhalten. Nehmen wir mit Scherer an, dass 


1Mit ved. dadhé, germ. *dedai darf man vielleicht auch die dreimal auf 
altgallischen Inschriften belegte Form dede “ fecit ” oder “ posuit” (vgl. Stokes 
in Bezzenb. Beitr. 11 S. 124 f. 128 u. 157) identificiren. Auslautendes az scheint 
im Keltischen friih durch ae hindurch in ¢ und dann ¢ iibergegangen zu sein. 

? Mit anderen Worten: der Unterschied zwischen dem -az und -/ai in der 
primaren Endung der 3. Sing. des Mediums gehdrt zu den alten Verschieden- 
heiten der d- und mi- Conjugation. Ist diese Annahme richtig, und sie hat an 
der altindischen Flexion einen tatsaichlichen Anhalt, so wird dadurch die Ver- 
mutung Brugmanns (Morph. Untersuch. 1 S. 13 Anm. u. S. 147) unwahrschein- 
lich, in der 1. Sing. sei urspriinglich -maz die Endung der unthematischen und 
-ai die der thematischen Stimme. Man miisste den Endungen der 3. Sing. 
gemass ja das umgekehrte Verhdltnis erwarten. Ich glaube es reicht fiir die 
I. Sing. die Annahme aus, dass sie im Medium urspriinglich durchweg den 
Ausgang -ai (ohne vorausgehendes -m-) hatte. Das griechische -u-a: ist dann 
als Neubildung zu -oac und -raz nach dem -o (1), -t der Activs anzusehen, die 
erst ins Leben trat, nachdem in der 3. Sing. das rac von der thematischen Bil- 
dung aus sich verallgemeinert hatte. 
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das Perfect im Germanischen urspriinglich—entsprechend dem 
Altindischen—die Endungen -az -saz -az besass (was fiir das -az 
der 1. und 3. Sing. durch got. zddja und westgerm. *dedai ver- 
biirgt wird), so musste es nahe liegen, dem Perfect, wie im Griechi- 
schen, die gebrauchlichere Endung der Prasentia zu geben. Eine 
Verwechselung konnte nicht entstehen, da das Perfect durch ver- 
schiedene Stammbildung sich vom Prasens geniigend abhob. 
Also die 3. Sing. im Perfect erhielt die Endung -/az. Die neue 
Form ist natiirlich nicht mit einem Schlage an die Stelle der alteren 
getreten, sondern beide sind langere Zeit promiscue neben ein- 
ander gebraucht: modernes -az neben altmodischem -az. Das 
Schwanken zwischen den beiden Endungen iibertrug sich von der 
3. Sing. auf die 1. Sing. des medialen Perfects, da man in diesem 
Tempus von jeher gewohnt war, erste und dritte Person im Sin- 
gular durch dieselbe Endung auszudriicken. 

Das Eindringen der Endung -/az in die 1. und 3. Sing. des 
medialen Perfects war dadurch erleichtert, dass der anlautende 
Consonant dieser Endung iibereinstimmte mit dem Suffixanlaute 
des alten passiven Participiums auf -fo-, das ja mit dem medialen 
Perfect von jeher die prateritale Bedeutung und denselben Tempus- 
stamm (abgesehen von der Reduplication, die ja aber im Germa- 
nischen auch beim Perfect meist aufgegeben ist) teilte (vgl. ob. S. 
42 u. 50). Dass das Participium bei der Ausbreitung der 
Endung 4az eine Rolle spielte,’ lasst sich beweisen. Die Ubertra- 
gung des Dentals in die Endung des medialen Perfects hat nur da 
stattgefunden, wo neben dem Perfect ein ¢-Participium stand, also 
bei den Praterito-Prasentia und den abgeleiteten Verben. In zddja 
und deda dagegen sind die alten Perfectendungen ohne das ¢ 
gewahrt, weil sie kein solches Participium neben sich hatten. 

Ich habe hierbei angenommen, dass die 1. und 3. Sing. des 
schwachen Prateritums im Urgermanischen durchweg dieselbe 
Endung hatten, wie es in allen germanischen Sprachen der Fall ist 
(got. -da, ags. -de, altfries. -de, alts. -da, -de, ahd. -¢a), ausgenommen 
im Altnordischen (1. Sing. -da, auf den altesten Runeninschriften 
-do,* 3. Sing. -de, -di). Man halt zwar neuerdings* gerade die 


1 Bis zu einem gewissen Grade also behalt Begemanns Participialtheorie 
Recht. Allerdings aber ist es ein Unterschied, ob man das schw. Prat. geradezu 
aus dem Participium herleitet, oder dem letzteren nur eine in bestimmten Gren- 
zen sich haltende Einwirkung auf die Entwickelung des Prat. zuschreibt. 

* Die Beispiele bei Noreen Altn. Gr. §448 Anm. 1. 

3 Vgl. die oben S. 44 Anm. citierten Stellen. 
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altnordische Weise fiir die altere, indem man annimmt, die 1. 
Sing. habe im Urgermanischen die Endung -dé oder -don gehabt, 
und das -da der 1. Sing. im Gotischen sei aus -dé gekiirzt. Von 
dem Standpunkte aus, der in dem schwachen Prateritum eine 
imperfect- oder aoristartige Bildung mit urspriinglich langem Vocal 
in der Endung sieht, liegt es ja auch nahe, sich das Verhaltnis der 
Endungen so zu denken. Aber die Differenz der 1. und 3. Sing. 
im Nordischen lasst auch eine andere Deutung zu. Im Altnor- 
dischen haben Indicativ und Conjunctiv des schwachen Prateritums 
im Singular dieselben Endungen: -a in der ersten, -ev (-27) in der 
zweiten, -e (-2) in der dritten Person. Das -a der ersten Person 
entspricht im Conjunctiv gotischem und urgermanischem -az. 
Der Indicativ des Prateritums ist im Altnordischen gelegentlich 
ganz oder teilweise durch den Conjunctiv verdrangt: skylda ist, 
wie sich aus dem Umlaute ergibt, eigentlich eine Conjunctivform, 
ebenso das neben munda in indicativischem Sinne gebrauchte 
mynda (s. Noreen Altn. Gr. §439 Anm. 3). Unter diesen 
Umstanden wird man mit Gislason' das -a der 1. Sing. als Ubertra- 
gung aus dem Conjunctive fassen diirfen. Es entspricht gotischem 
und urgermanischem -az wie z. B. in dé#a—got. ahtau (Noreen 
§113, 2). Die Formen der Runeninschriften, wie sawido, worahto 
diirfen somit in ihrer Endung nicht unmittelbar fiir urgermanisch 
gelten, sondern ihr auslautendes -o ist (durch die Mittelstufe -oz) 
aus urgermanischem -au entstanden. 

Zu den charakteristischen Endungen des dentalen Prateritums 
gehort ausser den bisher behandelten der 1. und 3. Person die der 
2. Person des Singulars. Ich vermag fiir sie eine Erklarung, die 
mir selbst geniigte, nicht zu geben. Es liegt zwar nahe, an die 
secundare Medialendung der zweiten Person im Altindischen, -¢has, 
zu denken. Aber einerseits ist es nicht wahrscheinlich, dass neben 
der primaren Endung der ersten und dritten Person von uralter 


' Aarbég. f. nord. Oldk. og Hist. 1869, wie ich aus dem Berichte von Mébius 
KZ, 19,212 f.entnehme. Die Einwendungen, welche Paul in seinen u. Braunes 
Beitr. 4, 464 gegen diese Ansicht erhebt, scheinen mir von keinem Belang. 
Paul entgegnet in erster Linie: ‘“‘ Die Tendenz der Sprache geht viel mehr auf 
Ausgleichung als auf Schaffung neuer Unterschiede.” Ich bin immer der Mei- 
nung gewesen, dass in der Entwickelung der Sprache die Differenzierung eine 
ebenso wichtige Rolle spielt, wie die Ubertragung, dass beide in jeder Epoche 
der Sprachgeschichte Hand in Hand gehen. Aber auch wenn ich den princi- 
piellen Standpunkt Pauls teilte, wiirde mich das gegen G.’s Erklarung durchaus 
nicht einnehmen, denn dieselbe besagt ja eben, dass Indicativ- und Conjunctiv- 
endungen hier mit einander ausgeglichen seien. 
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Zeit her in der zweiten Person eine Secundarendung sollte gestan- 
den haben. Andrerseits sind wir bis jetzt nicht einmal in der Lage 
mit einiger Sicherheit anzugeben, welche Gestalt die 2. Sing. im 
Urgermanischen hatte. Gotisch und Nordisch weisen auf -és, 
Altsachsisch und Althochdeutsch dagegen auf -ds. Wenn im 
‘ Angelsachsischen (-es, -es¢) und Friesischen (-es?) der Vocal der 
2. Sing.jzu dem der 1. und 3. Sing. stimmt, so kann dies auf Gleich- 
machung beruhen. Vielleicht also ist ostgermanisches -2s und 
westgermanisches -és vorauszusetzen. Aber wie lassen sich beide 
vermitteln? Dazu kommt nun, dass in einem der beiden alten 
medialen Perfecta ohne dentalen Tempuscharakter die zweite Per- 
son ganz abweichend gebildet ist. Zu alts. deda, ahd. ¢é/a lautet 
die 2. Sing. alts. d@d7z, ahd. /@¢z, und diese Formen sind offenbar 
alter als die in Einklang mit der iiblichen Endung der 2. Sing. 
gebildeten ags. dydest, alts. dedos (vgl. Scherer ZGDS. 203 323). 
Das fiihrt dann weiter auf die noch ungeléste Frage nach der Bil- 
dung der 2. Sing. der starken Praterita im Westgermanischen.’ 
Auch das urgermanische -¢ der 2. Sing. der starken Praterita 
im Ostgermanischen harrt noch seiner Erklarung; in Kluges 
Annahme, dies / sei auf dem Wege der Formiibertragung an die 
Stelle eines lautlich berechtigten p getreten (KZ. 26, go f.), kann 
ich nicht mehr als einen vorlaufigen Notbehelf sehen. Es scheinen 
eben bei der Bildung der 2. Sing. des Perfects im Germanischen 
iiberall Verhaltnisse vorzuliegen, die ‘wir noch nicht durchschauen. 

Vom Singular, oder genauer von der 1. und 3. Sing. aus ist das 
¢# nach meiner Meinung auf den Anlaut sammtlicher Endungen 
des schwachen Prateritums iibertragen, indem gleichzeitig das 7 
des Participiums dazu mitwirkte, diesem Consonanten die Bedeut- 
ung eines prateritalen Elementes zu geben und ihn allmahlich 
zum ‘‘ Tempuscharakter” des medialen Prateritums zu erheben. 
Eine Parallele hierzu bietet ausser der schon oben S. 47 Anm. 
beriihrten Entstehung des lateinischen v-Perfects z. B. die Ent- 
wickelung des v-Deponens im Italischen und im Keltischen. 
Der Charakter dieses Deponens ist, wie kiirzlich Windisch in 
seiner lehrreichen Abhandlung “ Uber die Verbalformen mit dem 
Charakter 7 im Arischen, Italischen und Griechischen” ? (Leipzig, 
1887) iiberzeugend nachgewiesen hat, von Hause aus lediglich ein 
Bestandteil einer beschrankten Anzahl von Personalendungen, 


1 Zuletzt hat dariiber, so viel mir bekannt ist, v. Fierlinger KZ. 27, 430 ff. 


gehandelt. 
*Abhandlungen d. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. C]., Bd. X Nr. 6. 
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namentlich der 3. Plur., und zwar nicht einmal urspriinglich rein 
medialer Endungen. 

Dass ausserhalb der Singularformen des Indicativs die hinter 
dem Dental stehenden Endungen des schwachen Prateritums aus 
dem starken Prateritum stammen, wurde schon oben (S. 44 f.) 
bemerkt. 

Diirfen wir uns die Entstehung des schwachen Prateritums in 
der angegebenen Weise denken, so haben die Verba praterito-pra- 
sentia nicht, wie man bisher annahm, sich ein neues Prateritum 
nach dem Muster der abgeleiteten Verba gebildet. Ihre Beson- 
derheit besteht vielmehr darin, dass sie neben dem activen Perfect 
mit prasentischer Bedeutung das urspriinglich mediale Perfect in 
prateritalem Sinne gewahrt haben. Bei den abgeleiteten Verben 
dagegen kann das mediale Prateritum nicht direct in die Ursprache 
zuriickreichen. Abgeleitete Verba hatten,” wie Mahlow Die 
langen Vocale S. 13 mit Recht annimmt, “in indogermanischer 
Zeit nur einen Prasensstamm; die iibrigen Tempora werden erst 
in den Ejinzelsprachen nach Analogie der primaren Verba neu 
gebildet.” Aber wie wir im Griechischen und Lateinischen die 
Flexion der abgeleiteten Verba auch ausserhalb des Prasens voll- 
kommen ausgebildet finden, so wird auch im Germanischen die 
Ubertragung des ¢-Prateritums und /-Participiums auf die abgelei- 
teten Verba schon in verhaltnismassig friihe Zeit fallen. 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 6. Fedr. 1888. 


III—THE “SORTES SANCTORUM” IN THE ST. 
GERMAIN CODEX (g1). 


The famous St. Germain Codex, which is marked in the critical 
apparatus of modern Greek Testament criticism by the sign g:, 
has long been recognized as occupying a very important place in 
the so-called Old Latin or pre-Hieronymian text of the New Testa- 
ment. In the Gospel of St. Matthew in particular it contains so 
large a proportion of early non-Vulgate readings that its text has 
been reprinted in full by Dr. John Wordsworth, as a labor prelim- 
inary to the more gigantic design of the re-edition of the Vulgate. 
From the time of Robert Stephen this book has always attracted 
the student, and Dr. Wordsworth gives a very full and careful 
account of the labors of previous scholars (such as John Walker 
and Martianay) who have preceded him in the collation or ana- 
lysis of its text. It is very interesting to watch the growth of the 
study of any given manuscript, and to remark the increasing 
demand made by advancing scholarship for an accurate and com- 
plete acquaintance with the monuments upon which it is engaged. 
The study of the text is only imperfectly presented to us unless it 
contain a historical sketch of its progress as well as the final results 
which it involves. We may say, then, that with regard to the St. Ger- 
main Codex of St. Matthew we have reached the point in which we 
can in a moment determine any reading that it contains, and the next 
problem is to pass from the text and its collators to its antecedent 
history, especially in relation to other Latin texts with which it is 
connected or from which it may have been derived: and this is a 
much more difficult matter; the transference of a text with proper 
descriptions from vellum to printed paper is largely a mechanical 
thing, requiring scholarship and attention and experience in early 
book-study, but not much beyond. With the text in the hands of 
the scholar in an accessible form, the problem begins; viz: to 
write the history of the text of the St. Germain Codex in the 
period reckoned backward from its own scribe. The case in hand 
is one of peculiar interest: was the Codex formed upon a Vulgate 
basis with intercorrection from Old Latin texts, or was it based upon 
an Old Latin text and corrected by means of the Vulgate and other 
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Old Latin MSS? Dr. Wordsworth seems to incline to the latter 
belief: “the basis of our book was not a Hieronymian text, but a 
mixture of the Italian and European texts, which was corrected occa- 
sionally by the Vulgate, but has a large peculiar element, perhaps 
drawn from several MSS.” Beyond this point he does not see 
his way, so that the problem of the text-origins of gi stands pretty 
much where it did before. It is not our object to express any 
Opinion, at present, on these points, but to suggest that it often 
happens that before we can advance we must go back. Are we 
quite sure that we have fairly finished the paleographical study of 
the book itself? We have lost a good deal in the critical study, 
for instance, of New Test. Greek MSS through the reluctance of 
collators to record peculiarities in their MSS which did not seem to 
directly concern themselves with the text, thus ignoring the fact that 
what does not immediately bear upon the text may bear very 
strongly upon the genealogy of the MSS. Accordingly I propose 
to discuss one or two trifling points in connection with the St. 
Germain MS which have hitherto been insufficiently studied, and 
it is possible that in this way we may get some light on the larger 
questions that are involved. 

We begin, then, with the observation that the MS has in pre- 
vious days been used for what are called the ‘‘ Sortes Sanctorum.” 
Shortly after the publication of Wordsworth’s Old Latin Biblical 
Texts No. I, containing the S. Germain text, the work was reviewed 
by M. Samuel Berger in the Bulletin Critique for 15 Sept. 1884, 
who remarked inter alia as follows: ‘“ L’Evangile de S. Jean est 
partagé dans le manuscrit, en 316 sections, et 185 de ces para- 
graphes (si j’ai bien compté) sont accompagnés de courtes devises, 
sans aucune relation avec la texte de l’Evangile, écrites en un latin 
barbare, et dont voici, par exemple, quelques-unes. xxx (c. iii 1) 
Perfectum opus. xxxi (iii 3) Jnsperata causa perficitur. xxxii 
(iii 7) Quod verum est dicito. xxxiii (iii 9) Si mentiris arguent 
te. xxxiv (iii 12) Gloria magna. xxxv (iii 14) Pro manifesta- 
tione. xxxvi (iii 16) De juditio guod verum est si dixeris, libens 
eris. xxxviii (iii 19) Ad peregrinationem itineris venies. n’est 
pas possible de voir dans ces singuliéres notes autre chose que des 
formules de bonne aventure, de celle que l’on a appelées sortes 
sanctorum.” ‘There is not the slightest doubt that M. Berger’s 
explanation of these marginal sentences (which had been copied 
for Dr. Wordsworth by Mr. G. L. Youngman, but not understood 
by him) is correct. The book has been used for purposes of 
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divination, a custom which seems to have prevailed in early times 
both in civil and ecclesiastical matters, and, perhaps we might add, 
especially in France. Without going into the matter in detail, it 
will be sufficient to observe that the most probable method of using 
the Sortes would be by the selection of a number, for there are 
objections to the method of opening the book at random where 
the margins are thickly studded with sentences. Probably, there- 
fore, a number was selected, and the pages of the Gospel of St. 
John were turned until the sentence was found to which that num- 
ber was attached. 

By the kindness of Dr. Wordsworth, and the courteous assist- 
ance of one of the students in the Theological College at Salisbury, 
I have been furnished with a transcript of Mr. Youngman’s notes 
on these Sortes, and am enabled to draw one or two further conclu- 
sions. The transcript shows the successive sentences arranged with 
the attached numerals in a series running with frequent chasms 
from i to ccxvi (read ccexvi). Ina few cases the numeral is wanting, 
and there are occasionally slight clerical errors like the one just 
mentioned which are capable of immediate rectification. We will 
examine the series of sentences more closely presently. Mean- 
while let us turn to another peculiar feature of the Codex which 
has hitherto remained without explanation. 

On fol. 89b the following note is made by Dr. Wordsworth : 
“At the end of the letter to Damasus is a sort of wheel full of 
numbers, apparently some arrangement of the canons which follow 
on 4% pages.” My attention was drawn to this wheel by Dr. 
Wordsworth, with an inquiry as to whether any explanation could 
be given of it, and I took the opportunity, when last in Paris, to 
look at it and make a copy. It is a wheel with eight compart- 
ments or sectors, and each compartment contains a series of 
numbers. For example, the sector which is least densely occupied 
with figures contains the numbers CXCVII, CCXIII, CCXL, 
CCXXI, CCXXVIII, CCXXXV, CCXLVI, and similarly, only 
with greater profusion, in the other sectors. 

In the first place we may dispel from our minds the idea that 
these have anything to do with the Eusebian Canons, for there is 
nothing to invite the identification ; and in the next place, observ- 
ing that the numbers form a broken series running from 1 to 316, 
we easily see that the wheel is a part of the Sortes Sanctorum, 
and that in some way or other its compartments are meant to 
facilitate the problem of determining one’s destiny. So much is 
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certain. We may not be able to say according to what method a 
number was selected from one of the eight compartments, but the 
relation between the wheel of numbers and the sections of St. 
John’s Gospel is certain. 

When we come to examine the numbered compartments more 
carefully in comparison with the numbered sentences, we find that 
in the majority of cases a number in one of the compartments 
corresponds to a number in the margins to which a sentence is 
attached, as of course it should do on the hypothesis of identifi- 
cation, obvious errors of transcription being corrected; but there 
is a number of cases in which the two series will not agree, and 
the suggestion arises in one’s mind that perhaps the wheel of 
numbers was not made directly from the margins of the Codex, 
but that both it and the series may be derived from some earlier 
and more complete series. This supposition would easily explain 
the incomplete character of the numerical assonances ; for example, 
in the first compartment of the wheel there are 33 numbers, of 
which 11 do not find a place in the numbers of the Sortes. We 
shall examine these and see whether the suspicion of an earlier 
set of divination sentences is confirmed in other directions, and 
although at first sight it seems unnecessary to seek a written 
original for so trivial a matter, I think we can establish its exist- 
ence with certainty. 

Let us turn to another more famous MS, namely, the Codex 
Bezae. The lower margins of the Gospel of S. Mark in Codex 
Bezae contain, in a rude Greek hand, a sticcession of short sen- 
tences. Of these Scrivener says (p. xxxvii): “‘ They consist of 
moral apophthegms, some of them silly enough.” Amongst his 
facsimiles he gives a sentence from the margin of the verso of 
leaf 302: 


eav e\eyxovow ge, 


and conjectures that these rude uncials may be due to the hand 
that wrote the rirko. in Matthew and Mark, i. e. to a hand of the 
tenth century. Again, at the end of the book he makes a collec- 
tion of the sentences, 69 in number, but without noticing that they 
are a system of ‘“‘sortes sanctorum.”’ 

When we examine these Greek sortes by the side of the Latin 
system in Cod. 91 we can easily see that they form a part of the 
same system. For example, the sentence quoted above is evi- 
dently the same as appears in gi: under the form “Si mentiris, 
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arguent te”; and this is only one out of a very large number of 
coincidences so complete that we may be certain some connection 
exists between the two systems. In order to determine the nature 
of this relationship we must examine more closely, and we can 
easily assure ourselves in the first place that neither catalogue was 
taken from the other, for each list of sentences contains many 
things that are wanting in the other. They are therefore derived 
from a common nucleus, either by independent accretions or 
omissions. In the next place, if the two sets of sentences be 
arranged side by side we can easily see that if a number be 
attached to each of the sentences in Codex Bezae corresponding 
to its place in the codex, the sentences thus numbered will be in 
harmony with the actually numbered passages in the margin of 
the St. Germain Codex. In order to make this clear we may 
actually write down the first portions of each of the two catalogues 
as follows, the St. Germain list being given completely and the 
parallel sentences noted from the other list: 


S. Germain Cod. Cod. Bezae. 
i, Cessa ei certaueris. (i). apeo pi pirovixnaic. 
ii. qd fit cdplebita. (ii). ro yevwpevov redioure. 
iii, non ad ipsis causa. (iii). emirvyavis rov map- 
yparoo. 
iv. perficitur causa. (iv). TeXioupevoy Tmapapa. 
(? xiii). spes bona. — 
gaudium fiet. (xiv). azo Aumio ns xapav. 
xv. est decé dies fiet. (xv). pera dexa nuepac yivere. 
xviii. et bene. (Xvili). Kai Kadov ov 


yivere. 
xxii. perfect opus. (xxii). reAnovpevoy mapypa 
xxii, uia causa (xxiv). OTH TO Tapypa 
1, xxiv. bona é. 
etc. etc. 


The barbarisms are easily corrected in the foregoing; ad zpsis, 
for example, = adipisceris,and so on. These corrections being 
made, it is seen that as far as it goes the list in Cod. Bezae is com- 
plete, though only a fragment of the original scheme; and that 
the list in the St. Germain MS is a series of extracts from the 
original scheme. The agreement between the numbers shows 
that the Beza sentences and the St. Germain sentences are taken 
from a numbered series of sentences similar to that in the St. Ger- 
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main Codex, i. e. the numbers are not due to the sectional arrange- 
ment of St. John in the St. Germain Codex into 316 paragraphs, 
but to a similar arrangement in a previous codex. And since the 
St. Germain Codex has these paragraph divisions also in common 
with the original from which the Sortes were taken, it follows that this 
original must have been, at least in St. John, the MS from which 
the St. Germain Codex took the foundation of its text. And this 
being so, we are entitled to affirm that there was a time when the 
original of the St. Germain Codex in St. John, and probably the 
Codex itself, was in the same library with the Codex Bezae. Nor 
does the date to which the hands are to be referred militate against 
this supposition ; for we have seen that Scrivener inclines to refer 
the annotator in Cod. Bezae to the tenth century, and the common 
idea with regard to the St. Germain Codex is that it belongs to the 
ninth. Both of these estimates are approximate, and we can only 
say that the two series of annotations in the two codices belong to 
nearly the same period of time. Our conclusion points out the 
direction in which we are to look for the manuscript origin (or 


origins) of the St. Germain Codex. 
J. RENDEL HARRIS. 
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IV.—THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN DIALECT.’ 
I. 


ETHNOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


The object of the present chapter is to trace the history of the 
early German settlers of Pennsylvania from their old homes in 
the Fatherland to their settlements in the province of William 
Penn. By thus ascertaining their ethnic origin it will be possible 
to determine the speech-elements brought by them to Pennsy]l- 
vania soil and developed into the unique dialect termed “ Penn- 
sylvania German” or “ Pennsylvania Dutch” (called by those who 
speak it, “‘ Pennsylvanisch Deitsch”’). 

While the theme is of peculiar interest to the linguist, it has for 
the student of American institutions also an importance too often 
overlooked by our historians. Here two great branches of a 
powerful ethnic stem unite to develop under new conditions a new 
social and political organism. It is hence great historical injustice 
to include all the early settlements of Pennsylvania under the 
occupation and development of that province by Quakers (or 
Friends). It has been those of German blood, men like Rupp, 
Seidensticker, Egle, and others of local importance, who have 
called attention to the real significance of this German element in 
the colonization of America.? True, our liberty-loving poet has 
caught the plaintive note of the pioneer’s song and woven it into the 
touching “ Lay of the Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” Franz Daniel Pas- 
torius leaving the scenes of literary activity and the “ iiberdriissig 
gekosteten europdischen Eitelkeiten” to find religious freedom 
and political quiet beyond the sea, in a humble cottage, over 
whose portal he set the Latin motto: 

“Parva domus sed amica Bonis: procul este Profani.” 


Klein ist mein Haus, doch Gute sieht es gern ; 
Wer gottlos ist, der bleibe fern.® 


1 This paper forms the first chapter of a more elaborate philological treatise 
on the Pennsylvania German dialect. 

? Of America, because from Pennsylvania a constant stream of migration has 
pushed its way into all parts of the West. Cf. Rauch’s Handbuch, Preface, p. 8. 

3Cf. Seidensticker, Bilder aus der Deutsch-Pennsylvanischen Geschichte, 
S. 39. 
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There is perhaps no State in the Union affording so many 
curious phenomena of social history as the Keystone State. Here 
are found living illustrations of nearly every step of our national 
development—the statesman, scholar, poet—worthy representa- 
tives of modern culture—and hard by, the crude, honest, industrious 
Palatine (Pfalzer) or Swiss, wearing the garb of the seventeenth 
century, observing the customs of his ancestors in their modest 
hamlets along the Rhine, contentedly indifferent to the march of 
literature, art or science. Here, too, is found the most varied 
commingling of nationalities—Dutch, Swedes, English, Scotch, 
Irish, Norwegians, Danes,' French, Germans, not to speak of the 
promiscuous influx of Hungarians, Italians and what not, in the 
last few decenniums of the present century. 

It is in the midst of such varied ethnic forces that we are to seek 
the causes which have contributed to the formation of this impor- 
tant speech-island in the domain of German dialects. The subject 
proper will be discussed under two periods—the first, that of 
colonization’ (1682-1753); the second, that of migration and 
frontier settlement (1753-1848). To give completeness to the 
treatment, it will not be amiss to review briefly early German colo- 
nization in other provinces of America. In the year 1705 a number 
of German Reformed left their homes between Wolfenbiittel and 
Halberstadt, went first to Neuwied in Rhenish Prussia, and thence to 
Holland, whence (1707) they sailed for New York, intending to 
join the Dutch settlements in that province; but, driven by storm 
into the Delaware Bay, they started for New York by a land route 
through Nova Caesaria (N. J.). On reaching the regions watered 
by the Musconetcong, the Passaic and their tributaries, they halted 
and settled what is now known as German Valley of Morrison 
County, N.J. Many of their descendants are still to be found in 
Somerset, Bergen, and Essex counties. There were German settle- 
ments at Elizabethtown before 1730, and about the same time at 
Hall Mill. 

Of the 33,000 who at the invitation of Queen Anne left the 
Rhine country for London in the years 1708-9, 12,000 to 13,000 


1In 1853 Ole Bull attempted to settle a colony of Norwegians and Danes in 
Abbott Township, Potter County. Some of these colonists still remain in the 
county. 

* The early settlements of the Dutch on the Delaware, of the Swedes in the 
southeastern corner of the province, of the French pioneers in the western 
portion of the State, do not directly concern us here. 
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arrived in London 1708. In the fall of 1709 one hundred and 
fifty families, consisting of six hundred Palatines, were sent under 
the direction of Christian de Graffenried and Ludwig Michel, 
natives of Switzerland, to North Carolina. Tobler and Zuber- 
bohler of St. Gall, Switzerland, settled with a large number of 
their countrymen in Granvill County, N. C., in the first third of 
the 18th century. Many Germans went from Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania to the mountainous regions of North Carolina. Lincoln, 
Stoke, and Granvill counties were settled by Germans. Those in 
North Carolina from Pennsylvania alone numbered in 1785 over 
1500 souls.’ 

Another company of Palatine Lutherans left London in the 
year 1708 under the direction of Rev. Josua Kocherthal, arrived 
in New York probably in December of the same year and settled 
at Newberg. In June, 1710, ten vessels set sail from London with 
more than 4000 Germans and, after a voyage of six months, 
arrived in New York. It is stated that 1700 died during the 
passage or immediately on landing. In the autumn, about 1400 
of the survivors were sent to Livingston’s Manor on the Hudson. 
Of these, one hundred and fifty families went to Schoharie Valley 
in 1712, and some found a home on the frontiers of the Mohawk 
Valley. 

Queen Anne sent some Germans to Virginia also, where they 
settled at Rappahannock in Spottsylvania County. They advanced 
later, however, up the river, and many of them crossed over into 
North Carolina. Shenandoah and Rockingham counties, Va., 
were settled before 1746 by Germans from Pennsylvania. Many 
of their descendants still speak the German language, or “‘ Dutch,” 
as Washington called it when referring to them in his surveys of 
their land.’ 

As early as 1710-1712 German emigrants came to Maryland 
and settled between Monocacy and the mountains, where Fred- 
ericktown was laid out in 1745. This settlement soon extended 
to the Glades, Middletown, and Hagerstown. In the years 
1748-54 about 2800 Germans were brought to Maryland, many 
of whom settled in Baltimore.’ 

In the year 1716-17 several thousand Germans, under the 


'Cf. Rupp, 30,000 German Names, p. 4, quoted from Léher, p. 69. 

* Quoted by Rupp in 30,000 German Names, p. 7, from Sparks’ Washington, 
II 418. 

3Cf. Rupp, 30,000 German Names, p. 13, and Gayarre’s Louisiana, pp. 360-1. 
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leadership of John Law,’ embarked for Louisiana, but Law landed 
them on the pontines of Biloxi, near Mobile. After exposure and 
death had wrought their ravages, about three hundred finally 
settled along the Mississippi, in the present Céte d’Or, thirty or 
forty miles above New Orleans. Their descendants forgot their 
mother tongue and adopted the French language. 

In the spring of 1734, some Lutherans from Salzburg in Upper 
Austria arrived in Georgia and settled Ebenezer in Effingham 
County. This colony received accessions and numbered in 1745 
several hundred families. In addition to forty or fifty Moravians 
who had already settled in the State under the leadership of 
Nitchman, there were also a number of Germans in Savannah. 
In the year 1732 about one hundred and seventy persons were 
brought over by Pury of Neuchatel and began a Swiss settlement 
called Purysburg, on the north bank of the Savannah, about 
thirty-six miles from its mouth. 

In the years 1740-1755 many Palatines were sent to South 
Carolina and settled Orangeburg, Congaree, and Wateree. In 
1765 more than six hundred Palatines and Suabians, sent over 
from London, settled a separate township in South Carolina. 

In 1739 a settlement was made by German Lutherans and 
German Reformed at Waldoborough in Lincoln County, Maine.’ 

In 1753 George II of England induced a company consisting 
largely of Hanoverians to go and settle in Nova Scotia. They 
landed at Marliguish June 7th of the same year and laid out the 
town of Lunenburg, where their descendants are still to be found. 


I.—PERIOD OF COLONIZATION (1682-1753). 


At the beginning of this period we are met by two groups of 
facts which gave rise to the great influx of Germans into Penn- 
sylvania: (1) the unsettled political, religious and social condition 
of Germany ; (2) the influence of William Penn’s travels in that 
country, which, at the beginning of the 17th century a pros- 
perous country, had been reduced by the Thirty Years War to 
the most wretched poverty. The peasant, whose condition before 
the war, though tolerable, was not without marks of the wars of 


'The famous visionary banker, author of “ A Discourse upon Money and 
Trade.” 

? Further survivals of their influence are Bremen in the same county, and 
Frankfort in Waldo County, Maine. 
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the early 16th century, was brought to the last extremity. He 
had caught the spirit of misrule from the lawless life of the sol- 
dier. Villages and towns lay in ashes; many a promising son of 
the soil fell a victim to the plague, and many districts were left 
desolate. Burgher and peasant alike groaned under the weight 
of religious persecution. 

“ Where Catholicism still had foothold, the leaders of the Pro- 
testant party were swept away—especially the parochial clergy 
(Seelsorger)—most thoroughly in those provinces in which the 
Emperor himself was sovereign. Much had been done before the 
long war, but still, at the beginning of the struggle, the political 
majority, the keenest intelligence, the greater number of the con- 
gregations in Upper Austria, Moravia, Bohemia, and Silesia, were 
evangelical. At this point a thorough reformation was instituted. 
Burghers and peasants were driven to confession in crowds by the 
soldiers ; whoever, often after imprisonment and torture, refused 
to renounce his faith, was compelled to quit the country, which 
many thousands did. It was deemed a favor if the fugitives were 
granted an insufficient respite for the disposition of their movable 
property.” 

While southeastern Germany was suffering from the wounds of 
the Thirty Years War, the western provinces, especially the Upper 
Rhine country, were suffering under the ravages of Louis XIV. He 
had laid waste the cities of Alsace and taken possession of Freiburg 
in the Breisgau, Lorraine, Franche Comté, Vaudemont, Saarlouis, 
Saarbriicken, Mompelgard, Luxemburg, and Strassburg. In 1685 
he revoked the Edict of Nantes, by which Henry IV had granted 
Protestants equal rights with Catholics (1598), thus driving out of 
France 500,000 Huguenots, many of whom sought refuge in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England. Inthe year 1689 the Rhine Palatinate 
(Rhein-Pfalz, Kur-Pfalz) was exposed to the most ruthless devas- 
tations. Terror reigned in hideous guise. If we add to these 
conditions the religious disturbances resulting from the pietistic 
movement throughout Germany, we shall find a ready explanation 
of the enthusiasm with which Germans hailed the hope of a 
peaceful home beyond the sea. 

It-was just prior to this culmination of woes that William Penn 
made his visits to Germany—the first in 1671, the second in 1677. 

During his first visit Penn went to Emden, Crefeld, and various 


1 Freytag, Bilder III 199. 
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points in Westphalia. It is, however, the second of his visits which 
has the greatest significance. This time he went to Rotterdam, 
Leyden, Haarlem, and, most important of all, Amsterdam, where 
a general assembly of Quakers (Friends) from various parts of 
Europe was convened. Besides the above-named places, Penn 
revisited Crefeld, Emden, and Duisburg, extending his travels up 
the Rhineland to Krischheim, Worms, Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
and neighboring points. The acquaintances made during this 
visit led to the formation of two important land companies, the 
Crefeld Purchasers and the Frankfort Land Company. The 
Crefelders were, however, strictly speaking, private land-buyers 
and not an organization. 

It was as plenipotentiary agent of the Frankfort Company that 
Franz Daniel Pastorius arrived in Philadelphia, August 20, 1683, 
accompanied by ten persons. Their object was to prospect for 
subsequent emigrants. The first actual German colonists, how- 
ever, arrived in Philadelphia October 16, 1683, by the ship “ Con- 
cord” (the Pennsylvania-German “ Mayflower”). This company 
of settlers consisted of thirteen families from Crefeld and the 
neighborhood. ‘Sie waren eine Sippe so zu sagen. So weit ihr 
Gewerbe hat ermitteln lassen, waren es grésstenthiels Leinweber, 
so dass Pastorius allerdings Veranlassung hatte, den Weberstuhl 
in das Stadtwappen von Germantown zu setzen” (Seidensticker). 

Siedensticker thinks the thirty-three souls mentioned are to be 
understood, from the correspondence of Claypoole and Furly, as 
thirty-three ‘‘freights.” This being the case, the actual number 
must have been considerably more than thirty-three persons, as 
children under twelve years came as “half-freight” and those 
under one year of age came free. The names of these persons 
are interesting and significant.’ It was this group of colonists 
who, under the direction of Pastorius, began the settlement of 
Germantown, 1683. Seidensticker suggests that there may have 
been Mennonites among them, though Crefeld and Krischheim 
near Worms were strong Quaker points, and that the early 
divisions of Germantown—Krisheim, Sommerhausen, Crefeld— 
doubtless represented the places dear to them as homes in the 
Fatherland. Of the Crefeld Purchasers, who had bought in all 
18,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania, Jacob Telner of Crefeld 
came to America in 1684, Van Bebber in 1687, Jan Strepers of 


'Cf. Seidensticker, Bilder, S. 28, who cites Pastorius’ “‘Grund- und Lager- 
buch,” 
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Kaldenkirchen in 1691. Although no statement is found that 
fresh colonists came at these different times, it is hardly probable 
that these land-purchasers came over to settle without consid- 
erable companies of their immediate acquaintances. Thus we 
have located the first German settlers in Penn’s Province. 

The next company of Germans to settle in Pennsylvania was a 
group of enthusiasts, called “The Awakened” (“ Erweckte”’), 
about forty in number, under the guidance of Johann Kelpius. 
They arrived in Philadelphia June 22d, and in Germantown on 
“St. Johannistag” of the year 1694. Kelpius himself was from 
Siebenbiirgen. He, with Koster, Falckner, Biedermann and 
others, had rallied around Pfarrer Zimmermann, who had been 
removed from his pastorate in Bietigheim in Wiirtemberg. After 
a short stay in Halberstadt and Magdeburg, the company decided 
to emigrate to Pennsylvania. Zimmermann, however, died in Rot- 
terdam, leaving Kelpius to direct the mystic wanderers into the 
new land. He accordingly settled the suspicious new-comers on 
the Wissahickon, a short distance from Germantown, probably 
near the present Hermit’s Spring and Hermit’s Lane. Kelpius 
himself was steeped in the teachings of Jacob Bohme, Dr. Peter- 
sen, and the English prophetess Jane Leade. With his little 
group of mystics he resolved to lead a hermit’s life in the wilder- 
ness and await the second coming of Christ. Their settlement 
was called “ Das Weib in der Wiiste” (the woman in the wilder- 
ness). Besides the men above mentioned there were a number 
of women, but with no thought of earthly love in their life.’ 
From the Chronicon Ephratense’ we learn the further develop- 
ment of this society: “Ihre Anzahl war damals (1694) bey 
vierzig, hatte sich aber vermehrt, dann 1704 vereinigte sich Con- 
rad Matthai, ein Schweizer, damit.” 

From 1704-1712 the first settlements in Berks County were 
made by English Friends, French Huguenots, and German emi- 
grants from the Palatinate. The Germans settled near Wahlink 
(Oley). 

Isaac Turk, or de Turck, having been compelled, like thousands 
of his countrymen, to quit France, fled to Frankenthal in the 
Palatinate, emigrated thence (1709) to America and settled near 
Esopus, N. Y., but removed in 1712 to Oley, Berks County, 


Cf. Seidensticker, Bilder, S. 98: ‘‘ Und so wollten denn auch die Mitglieder 
des ‘ Weibes in der Wiiste’ nicht freien und nicht gefreit werden.” 
*A chronicle kept in the cloister at Ephrata, Lancaster County, Pa. 
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Pa. In the same year a company of Mennonites purchased land 
in Pequea (in the present Lancaster County), Pennsylvania. In 
order to escape persecution for their religious convictions, they 
left their homes in the cantons Ziirich, Bern, and Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland, in 1672, and settled in Alsace and along the Rhine 
above Strassburg. In 1708 they migrated to London to find 
protection in the realm of Queen Anne. From England they 
emigrated to America and settled first at Germantown. Soon a 
part of them removed to Pequea-Thal and formed the nucleus 
of the settlement at Eden. This colony received large accessions 
of both Swiss and Germans, especially in the years 1711 and 1717. 
Many distributed themselves among the various districts of the 
province without reporting to the provincial authorities either 
their names or origin.’ The following from Rupp’s edition of 
Benjamin Rush’s Essay on the Manners and Customs of the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania will show the general character of the 
Germans who went at this period to England, Ireland,’? and 
America, especially Pennsylvania : 

“From the middle of April, 1709,” says Rupp in a note, “till 
the middle of July of the same year there arrived at London 
11,294 German Protestants, males and females. Of the males 
there were: husbandmen and vine-dressers, 1838; bakers,* 56; 
masons,* 87; carpenters, 124; shoemakers, 68; tailors, 99; butch- 
ers, 29; millers, 45; tanners, 14; stocking-weavers, 7; saddlers, 
13; glass-blowers, 2; hatters, 3; lime-burners, 8; schoolmasters, 
18; engravers, 2; bakers,* 22; brickmakers, 3; silversmiths, 2; 
smiths, 35; herdsmen, 3; blacksmiths, 48; potters, 3; turners, 6; 
statuaries, 1; surgeons, 2; masons,* 39. Of these 11,294 there 
were 2556 who had families.” ‘ 

We have given 1712 as the date of the first settlement on 
Pequea Creek because the record of their land-purchase bears 
that date. It is possible that a few Germans had begun to take 
up land here earlier. 

The manner in which they radiated from Germantown can be 
seen in the following statement: “ In 1716 Germans, French and 
a few Hollanders began to break ground twenty, thirty, forty, 


‘Cf. John Dickinson’s Report of 1719. ; 

* Many of the descendants of those who settled in Ireland may still be found 
in Ulster. 

? Enumerated twice because quoted verbatim. 

*Cf. Frankfurter-Mess-Kalender von Ostern bis Herbst 1709, S. go. 
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sixty, seventy miles from the chief town” ’ (Germantown). Large 
German settlements were made at the same time in the present 
Berks County. Jn 1717 a German Reformed society was formed 
in Goschenhoppen; some Low German Mennonites were settled 
on the Perkiomen and Schippack (Skippack) creeks; Germans 
and French in Wahlink, and some Huguenots in Oley.’ 

In the year 1719 about twenty families of Schwarzenau Baptists 
(Taufer) came to Philadelphia, Germantown, Schippack (in Oley), 
Berks County, and to Conestoga, and Miihlbach (Mill Creek), Lan- 
caster County. From the Chronicon Ephratense is taken the fol- 
lowing account of this company of “‘ Tiufer,” now generally known 
throughout the State as Dunkards (Dunker or Tunker): “At the 
beginning of the 18th century arose a large sect called Pietists, 
representing all ranks and stations. Of these, many returned to the 
church and became Church-Pietists (Kirchen-Pietisten) ; the rest 
betook themselves to the districts of Marienborn, Schwarzenau, 
and Schlechtenboden. From this latter branch two different 
societies were formed, ‘ Die Inspirations-Verwandten’ and ‘ Die 
Schwarzenauer Taufer.’ In the year 1708 the following eight 
persons broke the ice: Alexander Mack as teacher, a certain very 
rich miller of Schriesheim on the Bergstrasse, his ‘ Hausschwester,’ 
a ‘Witwe Nothigerin,’ Andreas Bone, Johann Georg Honing, 
Lucas Vetter Keppinger, and a certain nameless armorer. From 
these eight persons originated all the ‘ Tauffgesinnten’ among the 
High Germans in North America. The society of ‘ Tauffer’ (Bap- 
tists) in Schwarzenau became widely extended. One branch of 
it settled in Marienborn, and in the year 1715 are found in Crefeld. 
In 1719 a party of them under Peter Becker came to Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

A few lines further on the Chronicle says of Konrad Beissel, 
the founder of the cloister at Ephrata,* that he was expelled from 
the Kur-Pfalz, “like many others from Frensheim, Lambsheim, 
Mutterstadt, Frankenthal, Schriesheim, and other places, the most 
of whom [i. e. of which persons] ended their days in Pennsy]l- 
vania.” Konrad Beissel arrived in Boston, Mass., in 1720, came 
to Conestoga, Lancaster County, Pa., and settled at Miihlbach the 
same year. 


1 Rupp, 30,000 German Names, p. 10. 

Ibid. p. 29, note. 

3 Cf. Siedensticker, Bilder, for a most interesting account of this cloister and 
the life in it. 
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In the next company of Germans who settled in the province 
of Pennsylvania we find a remarkable instance of the toilsome 
migration of the time. In order to trace the steps of these weary 
wanderers who came to seek a peaceful retreat in the wild freedom 
of Tulpehocken, we must revert to the years 1708-9. These 
Germans were among the unfortunates who, driven by bitter per- 
secution from the Kur-Pfalz, had gone to England in 1708-9. At 
Christmas, 1709, four thousand were shipped in ten vessels to 
New York, where they arrived June 10,1710. In the following 
fall they were taken to Livingston’s Manor to work out their pas- 
sage from Holland to England and from the latter to America. 
In 1713 they were released from the debt and betook themselves, 
about one hundred and fifty families, to Schoharie, N. Y. Most of 
these migrated to Tulpehocken, Pennsylvania, in 1723. The 
leading spirit of this Tulpehocken settlement, however, was Kon- 
rad Weiser, who came with another accession of Palatines in 1729 
and located near the present Womelsdorf, which had been settled 
by the Schoharie Palatines. 

The following report (made 1764) of Keith’s administration 
(about the year 1729) affords additional testimony as to the great 
numbers of Germans coming in at that time: “ He [Keith] settled 
in Pennsylvania a number of Palatines, . . . and those emigrants 
poured in such numbers into Pennsylvania that the government 
of the province refused to receive any more unless they paid a 
pecuniary consideration for their reception. This obliged many 
ships full of them to go to other British settlements.” In one 
year no less than 6200 Germans and others were imported into 
the colony. In this same year that company of the Taufer which 
had gone in 1720 to Westervam in West Friesland came to 
Pennsylvania. There is record of seventy-five Palatine families 
who arrived in Philadelphia in August of 1729 and settled in 
Quintaphilla, which seems to have been partly occupied, 1723-9,. 
by the Schoharie settlers. In this same year (1729) emigrants 
from Germany settled also in the eastern part of the same county 
(Lebanon), and a company of German Jews made a settlement 
near Scheafferstown, the present inhabitants of which are largely 
of German descent. Here these Jews had a synagogue, and as 
early as 1732 a necropolis. In 1730 a few Dutch settled in Pike 
township, Berks County, where many of their descendants are 
still living. Kutztown in the same county was settled by Germans 
about 1733. 
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In 1734 a considerable number of Schwenkfelders settled in 
Hereford township and on contiguous lands in Berks, Mont- 
gomery, and Lehigh counties, where many of their descendants 
are still to be found. Their number in 1876 was given as about 
three hundred families, constituting eight hundred members, with 
five churches and one school-house.' 

The next settlement of importance was made by the Moravians 
at Bethlehem, Northampton County, Pa. In the spring of 1740° 
Peter Bohler left Georgia with a few Moravians from Herrnhut, 
Saxony, who had attempted a settlement among the Creek Indians 
in 1734. In 1741 they began to build the town of Bethlehem (the 
present centre of the Moravian Church North). In 1745 most of 
those who had settled in Georgia, numbering several hundred 
families, migrated to Pennsylvania because they were religiously 
opposed to bearing arms in the war with Spain. They settled for 
the most part in the counties of Berks, Montgomery, Bucks, and 
Lehigh, and organized a church at Emaus as early as 1747." 

In 1748 Reading, Berks County, was founded and continues to 
be one of the strongest German centres of the State. Dr. Egle’s 
words are fitting here: ‘‘ Reading, at the erection of Berks County 
(1752), contained three hundred and seventy-eight inhabitants. 
The original settlers were principally Germans from Wiirtemberg 
and the Palatinate, with a few Friends under the patronage of 
Penn. Most of the inhabitants being Germans, they gave charac- 
ter to the language and customs. For many years the German 
tongue was almost exclusively spoken, and is still used in social 
intercourse and religious worship in a considerable portion of the 
present population. Till 1824, the date of the erection of the first 
Presbyterian church, the religious services of the churches were 
held in German.”* What is here said of Reading is true in 


1Mr. J. Y. Heckler writes me under date of September 17, 1887, that the 
Schwenkfelders’ settlement is divided into two districts, the Upper and the 
Lower. They have six churches, located as follows: In the Upper District, 
(1) the Upper Hanover township, near the county line of Montgomery, Lehigh, 
and Bucks counties; (2) on the ‘‘ Teufel’s Loch,” Washington township, Berks 
County; (3) in Hosensack Valley, Upper Milford township, Lehigh County. 
In Lower District, (1) in the eastern corner of Lower Salford township ; (2) in 
southern corner of Towamencin township; (3) in southern part of Worcester 
township ; last three all in Montgomery County. 

*Cf. Henry’s Lehigh Valley (in five numbers), No. 2, pp. 172 ff. 

8Cf. Reichel, Friedensthal and its Stockaded Mill, Northampton County 
(1749-1767). 

4Cf. Chapter on Reading in Egle’s History of Pennsylvania (ed. of 1876). 
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general of many smaller towns in the German districts of the 
State. One needs only to pass along the streets of Hamburg, 
Allentown, Lancaster or York, to find himself environed by this 
peculiarly German atmosphere. 

Thus I have traced the history of the German settlements of 
Pennsylvania through the period of colonization, as it may fitly be 
termed, without implying, of course, that the stream of emigration 
from the above named districts of Germany ceased to flow in the 
middle of the 18th century. On the contrary, the influx of Ger- 
mans became so great as to be almost uncontrollable. This will 
be seen in the following: “Im Herbste 1747 kamen nicht weniger 
als 7049 Deutsche in Philadelphia an. Im Sommer jenes Jahres 
landeten 12,000 Deutsche.’ 

In the preceding pages the directions have been indicated in 
which this great German migration moved for the most part till 
the year 1848. 


II.—PERIOD OF MIGRATION AND FRONTIER SETTLEMENT 
(1750-1800). 


The second period of 7 Pennsylvania German history from circa 


1750-4 to the beginning of the present century was one of great 
agitation and extensive migration within the limits of Pennsylvania 
as well as beyond its borders. The peaceful colony to which the 
beneficent Penn, the pioneer of religious tolerance in America, 
had invited the persecuted of every creed, began to be disturbed 
by the omens of war. The savage neighbors of copper hue, won 
at first by the manly negotiations of Penn, and christianized in 
great numbers by the pacific teachings of both Quakers and Mora- 
vians, were now incited by the fury of France and became hideous 
monsters, spreading terror and death with the relentless tomahawk. 
Hardly had the Indian war-whoop, mingling in weird accord with 
the battle-cries of France, died away in the forest gloom, when 
the alarm of revolution sent dismay throughout the fair province of 
Pennsylvania, heralding the event which was to solve the problem 
of American independence, and transform loosely settled colonies 
into compact States of the Union. 

After the close of the Revolution a new movement begins in 
Pennsylvania. Enterprising pioneers from New England, New 
York and eastern Pennsylvania push into the northern and western 


‘Cf. Dr. W. J. Mann, Die Gute Alte Zeit in Pennsylvania, S. 24, and Hall- 
ische Nachrichten, S. 125. 
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portions of the State, opening to the commerce of the world rich 
products of the soil and treasures of the mine. But to under- 
stand the migrations of Germans already settled in the province, 
and the isolated cases of this movement prior to 1750, it will be 
necessary to glance at the feud between the Pennsylvania Germans 
and the Scotch-Irish. Throughout almost the entire extent of the 
Kittatinning Valley, from northeastern Pennsylvania to northern 
Maryland, the Scotch-Irish were either already settled or settling 
when the Germans came into the region. It is a remarkable fact 
that most of the important settlements first made by the former 
are now occupied by the latter. This is particularly the case in 
the present counties of Lancaster, York, Franklin, and Cumber- 
land.’ Apart from the apparent natural antipathy in the character 
of these races, the most potent cause of the feud was the Cressap 
rebellion in 1736. This was a raid made on the incoming German 
settlers in the southern part of York County. Cressap had come 
up from Maryland with “ about fifty kindred spirits” and offered 
the Scotch-Irish, as their share of the booty, the improvements 
made by the Germans, on condition that they should aid him in 
dislodging the latter. From their failure in the attempt to drive 
out these so-called German intruders the Scotch-Irish have to 
date the era of their retreat before the advancing Teutons. This 
advance was sustained, not by force of arms, but by more efficient 
instruments of conquest, untiring industry and thrift. Following 
the track of these events, we find the Germans gradually occupy- 
ing the greater portion of lower Lancaster, York, and much of 
Franklin and Cumberland counties, while the Scotch-Irish move 
on into the unsettled districts along the Susquehanna and Juniata, 
with the Germans in their wake. It is but fair to state that the 
Scotch-Irish preference for the stirring scenes of border life doubt- 
less played a considerable réle in this general migratory move- 
ment. 

As early as 1728-9 we find Germans settling west of the Sus- 
quehanna in the rear of the advancing Scotch-Irish. In 1741 
Fred. Star and other Germans settled in Perry County, probably 
near Big Buffalo Creek. New Germantown was afterwards laid 
out and named after Germantown near Philadelphia. Pfautz 
Valley in the same county was settled about 1755 by Pfautz, a 


1In Cumberland County the displacement is not so far-reaching as in the 
others mentioned. In the large towns especially the Scotch-Irish population 
has continued to predominate. 
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German. Most of the settlers seem to have come from the eastern 
part of the State. 

As early as 1747 a number of German families ventured to 
locate in Schuylkill County. Geo. Godfried Orwig and others 
from Germany settled at Sculp Hill, a mile south of Orwigsburg. 
A Yeager (Jaeger) family from near Philadelphia came to this 
valley about 1762. 

Soon after 1752 the Scotch-Irish of old Allen township in 
Northampton County were supplanted by Germans. Kreidersville 
was named for one of the German farmers who came in 1765. 
Gnadenhiitten (the present Lehighton and Hanover townships) 
was occupied by Germans. 

In the year 1755 a colony of Dunkards (or Baptists) settled in 
Blair County in what is called the Cove, where many of their 
descendants are still to be found “ retaining well-nigh the same 
simplicity which marked their fathers—non-resistants, producers, 
non-consumers.”’ 

In the years 1757-60 many of the Scotch-Irish in Cumberland 
County were supplanted by Germans. Even as early as 1749 
the agents of the Proprietaries were instructed not to sell any 
more land to the Irish, but to induce them to go to the North 
Kittatinning Valley. 

In 1764 Hanover, York County, was laid out. The following 
year (1765) records a noble civilizing enterprise undertaken by 
the Moravians among the Indians. April 3d of this year eight 
Moravian adults and upwards of ninety children set out from 
Bethlehem and reached Wyalusing, in the present Bradford 
County, May the 5th. This mission, opened by Zeisberger, the 
Moravian apostle to the Indians, 1763, received the name Fried- 
enshitten. A school-house was built in which both adults and 
children learned to read the Delaware and German languages.’ 
The place became a Christian German-Indian town. In the 
year 1772 (June 11th), however, they began their exodus from 
Friedenshiitten in two companies, one under Ettwein, the other 
under Rothe.’ At the time of the exodus they numbered one 
hundred and fifty-one souls. For the Moravian work among the 


1Dr. Egle, Centennial Hist. of Pennsylvania, cf. Cove, Blair County. 

*The rich results of Zeisberger’s lexicographical work are carefully pre- 
served, for the most part in manuscript form, in the Moravian library at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

3 Cf, Ettwein’s Journal, 
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Indians this was “the era of gradual decadence extending down 
to our own times, when there is but a feeble remnant of Christian 
Indians ministered to by the Moravians dwelling at New Fair- 
field, Canada, and New Westfield, Kansas.’’* 

In 1769 Berlin, in Brathes Valley, Somerset County, was settled 
by Germans. Later some Mennonites came and joined this settle- 
ment. 

In 1773 Isaac Valkenburg, with his sons-in-law, Sebastian and 
Isaac Strape, from Claverack on the Hudson, settled at Fairbanks, 
Bradford County. Thither came also Germans from the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia. In this same year the Pennamites sent a 
German, Phillip Buck, to settle at the mouth of Bowman’s Creek, 
and two others who settled at the mouth of Tunkhannock Creek 
in Wyoming County. There were possibly others with them. 

In the years 1787-9 John Nicholson gathered from Philadelphia 
and the lower Susquehanna about forty Irish and German fami- 
lies and settled them in Hopbottom, Susquehanna County. Dutch 
Hill, in the same county (just north of Wyalusing), was settled by 
persons of Dutch descent born in New York. In Cambria County 
the main source of the population was Pennsylvania German 
stock. Their pioneer was Joseph Yahns, and those who followed 
him were for the most part Dunkards and Mennonites or Amish. 
Yahns arrived in 1791 at Kickenapawling’s old town. The others 
settled in the adjacent county, principally at Amish Hill. Their 
descendants are still to be found around Johnstown (Johns- or 
Yahnstown). A colony of German Catholics settled near Carroll- 
town. Columbia County was entered by Germans (among them 
Christian Brobst or Probst and Georg Knappenberger) in the 
year 1793. Germans are now found in great numbers around 
Catawissa, where formerly Quakers held sway. Zelienople and 
Harmony in Butler County are occupied mainly by Germans 
descended from a society of Harmonists who settled there in 
the years 1802-3. 

In 1807 Herman Blume, a native of Hesse-Kassel, with others, 
founded a German settlement at Dutch Hill, Forest County. 
Blume was followed by many of his fellow-countrymen (Hessians). 
In this (Forest) county was laid, too, the scene of many of Zeis- 
berger’s labors. 

Greene County was filled up after the Revolution from the 
eastern counties of the State and foreign immigration. Where 


1 Quoted from Rev. W. C. Reichel by Egle, Hist. of Pa., p. 414. 
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the mixture is so promiscuous it is difficult to discriminate after 
one or two generations. 

About 1830 Mennonites and Dunkards settled near McAllister- 
ville in Lost Creek Valley, Juniata County. 

Germans in Baltimore and Philadelphia effected a settlement 
on the “ community’ plan” at St. Mary’s, Elk County. 

In 1842 and 1845 Garner brought from Europe an industrious 
company of settlers who located in Benzinger township in the 
same county. 

Thus we have traced in general outlines the history of German 
settlement in Pennsylvania down to that period of German emi- 
gration initiated by the revolutionary troubles of 1848. 

For our purposes these later arrivals have no special importance. 
In considering the dialect of the Pennsylvania Germans, it is the 
formative periods which are of the greatest significance, because 
during these the language not less than the people took firm 
possession of Pennsylvania soil. It will be noticed that in many 
cases only the bare mention of an isolated German settler has 
been made. We have given the few traces that history has pre- 
served for us, being thus thankful for now and then a silent land- 
mark to indicate the track of the settler. It remains for the local 
investigator to trace family genealogies and note local peculiar- 
ities of speech-mixture in these minor settlements. 

Having thus glanced at the successive German settlements of 
Penn’s province in their chronological order, let us consider more 
particularly the speech elements transplanted to Pennsylvania soil 
by these in-coming settlers. At the very outset the question arises, 
Why should these German colonists have retained their language 
and, to no slight extent, their manners and customs, while the 
Dutch and Swedes along the Delaware, and the French? in the 
western part of the State, practically lost all traces of their original 
speech? To answer this it will be necessary to consider the 
number and distribution, the religious, social, political and intel- 
lectual character and aims of these early German settlers. 


' The application of Fourier’s economic plan in the Teutonia community is 
an interesting experiment for political economists of the present day. 

® The French settlement near Leconte’s Mills and Frenchville, Clearfield 
County, and the Norwegian-Swedish settlement under the direction of Ole 
Bull in Potter County, are too recent to fall within the scope of our present 
investigation. Either of these settlements, however, would amply repay a 
summer tramp if any dialectician should feel disposed to try the invigorating 
air of northern Pennsylvania. 
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It is not possible to ascertain the exact number of Germans who 
settled in Pennsylvania from 1682-1753, because in the years of 
the largest influx great numbers were allowed to enter the province 
and take up land near their fellow-countrymen without record or 
notice of either their origin or destination. We can, however, deter- 
mine the number approximately from the official reports of the 
time. For the ship-lists prior to 1727 no adequate documents are 
accessible or, so far as is known, extant; from 1727-1777 Rupp’s 
“Collection of 30,000 German Names” serves our purpose. 
According to Rupp, only about two hundred families of Germans 
had come to Pennsylvania before the year 1700. These had 
settled in and around Germantown. Sypher states that nearly 
50,000 Germans had found homes in the province before 1727, 
the year Rupp’s lists begin. In 1731 the Lutheran membership 
of Pennsylvania numbered about 17,000, and that of the German 
Reformed Church about 15,000 (chiefly from the districts of Nas- 
sau, Waldeck, Witgenstein, and Wetterau). In 1752, of the 
190,000 inhabitants of the province about 90,000 were Germans,’ 
In 1790, according to Ebeling,’ the German population of Penn- 
sylvania was 144,660. Thus we may safely estimate the German 
population of the State in the year 1800 at 150,000. In 1870 the 
aggregate population of Pennsylvania numbered 3,521,975, of 
which number 1,200,000 were of German descent and 160,146 
directly from Germany, thus leaving 1,139,854 (more than six 
sevenths of the entire number of German blood) born for the 
most part on American (Pennsylvania) soil. 

When we come to the distribution of Pennsylvania Germans in 
those districts where they have preserved their dialect, it will be 
found impossible to give exact figures, because (1) no accurate 
record of births, deaths, removals and accessions is kept as is 
the case in Canada ;* (2) many, especially merchants not of Ger- 
man descent,:speak the dialect fluently; (3) many who are of 
German extraction no longer speak the vernacular of their ances- 
tors, but regard it with an air of contempt, and use every means 
to become Americanized and lose even the reminiscences of their 
German traditions. That greatest of levelling influences, the 
public school, makes it imperative to speak English, thus dividing 


1Cf. Seidensticker, Gesch. d. d. Geselischaft von Pennsylvanien, S. 18; Dr. 
Smith, Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvania. 

? Ebeling, Beschreibung der Erde, Abtheilung, Pennsylvanien. 

3Cf. Prof. Elliott, American Journal of Philology, 1885, pp. 135 ff. 
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families, so that often the parents speak their dialect among them- 
selves and to the children, while the latter speak English among 
themselves and to the parents. In many sections of the State, 
Lancaster and York counties for example, which one or two 
generations ago were distinctively German, the old vernacular is 
fast disappearing and the English is becoming the current speech, 
leaving only the name of speaker and locality as reminders of a 
once flourishing German community. It is possible, however, to 
indicate approximately the status of what may be termed dis- 
tinctively Pennsylvania German districts. For the most part the 
genuine Pennsylvania German is to be found in the agricultural 
districts and country towns and villages, although in cities like 
Philadelphia, Allentown, Reading and Harrisburg there are large 
numbers whose vernacular is Pennsylvania German. In such 
cities as those just named it is possible to hear almost every dia- 
lectic variation, from the language of the Swiss to that of the 
Hollander, from the patois of the peasant to the polished speech 
of the literatus. But if we pass beyond the sphere of these great 
levelling centres, we shall find the original dialect and, to no slight 
extent, the customs of the simple pioneers in full sway. It is only 
necessary to state here that as a rule the general historic outlines 
have remained intact, the old settlements gradually enlarging, 
and in many cases sending out from their midst more adventurous 
spirits who became the nuclei of new settlements in the western 
counties of the State. The Germans were for the most part agri- 
culturists or local artisans and possessed their land. There have 
usually been some younger representatives willing to cultivate the 
paternal acres and perpetuate the ancestral title to the soil. 

To recapitulate, the distribution of the dialectic elements may 
be stated as follows: 

In the first settkement at Germantown were Crefelders till 
1709-10, when the “‘ Pfalzer’” began to pour in from the Palatinate. 
Here are represented (1) Low Frankish and Rhine Frankish, of 
the Lower Rhine province near Diisseldorf; (2) South Frankish, 
near the North Alemannic (Suabian) border; South Frankish, 
specifically Rhine Palatinate (Rheinpfalzisch); (3) South Frankish- 


'The term “ Pfailzer” as used in the ship-lists is not sharply defined, and 
may apply to representatives not only of the Pfalz (Kurpfalz) but to any 
Rhinelander, and sometimes, it would seem, to any German. As a matter of 
fact, however, the most of the so-called Pfalzer were from the Rhenish Palati- 
nate, as their dialect shows. This will be discussed in another chapter. 
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Alemannic of Alsace and Lorraine. In Berks County, where the 
inhabitants are stigmatized as ‘‘ dumb Dutch,” the speech-elements 
were (1) “Rheinpfalzisch,” brought into Wahlink and Oley by 
French Huguenots temporarily living in the Palatinate and by 
native Palatines; into Tulpehocken by the New York Palatines 
from Schoharie and others direct from the Palatinate; (2) Ale- 
mannic, brought into Bern by the Swiss; (3) Welsh in Breck- 
nock, Caernarvon, Cumru, Robeson, and Union townships; (4) 
Swedish in Union township; (5) Sz/estan, probably with Saxon 
and other elements, brought by the Schwenkfelder into Hereford 
township and lands adjoining in Lehigh and Montgomery coun- 
ties; (6) English’ in Union township; (7) Dutch; (8) Suabian 
at Reading.° 

In the region of Eden (Pequea-Thal), Lancaster County, we 
find Alemannic elements from Ziirich, Bern, Schaffhausen, and 
possibly a considerable mixture of “Rheinpfalzisch,” which latter, 
with probably many other dialectic varieties, came also with the 
Dunkards (Tunker) to the regions along the Conestoga and 
Mihlbach, Lancaster County, and also to Skippack in Oley, Berks 
County. 

The few Dutch that settled near Pottsville, Schuylkill County, 
brought Low German elements, as did those also in Pike town- 
ship, Berks County.‘ 

Into Northampton County came with the Moravians, Upper 
Saxon elements (Sachsen-Altenburg), and extended into Berks, 
Bucks, Montgomery, and Lehigh counties. 

Thus it is seen that the ethnic elements which developed the 
Pennsylvania German speech represent a wide and varied lin- 
guistic territory. Nor must it be supposed that, inasmuch as the 
Pennsylvania German is spoken of as a unit, such a complete 


1English is mentioned here to show the variety of speech-elements repre- 
sented in this one county. It will be understood that the English element is 
a constant quantity in every settlement of any importance in the whole 
province. 

*To Hamburg, Berks County, came the speech of Hamburg, Germany, but 
it soon came into contact with the great Pfalzisch current and was merged in 
it and in the neighboring dialects. 

3In and around Reading, Berks County, the dialect elements were chiefly 

Suabian and Rhine Frankish, many of the settlers having come from Wiirtem- 
berg and settled with Pfalzer from the various sources mentioned above. 

*In Pike township, Berks County, the Dutch element is quite small com- 
pared with the Alemannic and Rhine Frankish. 
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levelling has taken place as to render it impossible to trace the 
original dialectical characteristics. This will receive fuller treat- 
ment in the chapter on Phonology. 

The causes leading to the perpetuation of these peculiarities 
were in general the same as those which preserved to our time 
this widely spoken dialect itself. Rupp remarks that the Ger- 
mans who came to Pennsylvania before 1717 were for the most 
part persons of means. This in many cases was true, but they 
were as a Class from the humbler walks of life, seeking a quiet 
retreat from the storms of persecution. They were men of firm 
convictions, and in many cases deeply imbued with the spirit of 
pietism. They cherished the traditions of the Fatherland, cared 
little for political power or prominence, were content to till their 
fertile acres in this occidental Eden unmolested in their religious 
and social rights and liberty. 

Here is a state of political units quite different from the early 
settlers of New England, where the responsibility of government 
was keenly felt by the individual settlers when they met in that 
greatest of Teutonic institutions, the town meeting. Besides the 
unobtrusive character of the early Pennsylvania Germans, there 
were other potent forces favoring the perpetuation of their lan- 
guage, such as the organization of German schools in all important 
German centres, the establishment of printing presses in German- 
town and Ephrata, from both of which towns German-American 
publications were distributed in great numbers throughout the 
province, varying in importance from Sauer’s American edition of 
the German Bible and the Chronicon Ephratense to the simplest 
tract and calendar. The pulpit has been and continues to be the 
great bulwark of conservative strength. 

M. D. LEARNED. 
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NOTES. 


CHAUCER AND MAXIMIANUS. 


One of the best known places in Chaucer is the speech of the 
old man whom the rioters meet on his way out of the woods, in 
the Pardoner’s Tale: 


Thus walke I, lyk a restelees caityf, 
And on the ground, which is my modres gate, 
I knokke with my staf, bothe erly and late, 
And seye, “ leue moder, leet me in! 
Lo, how I vanish, flesh, and blood, and skin! 
Allas! whan shul my bones been at reste ? 
Moder, with yow wolde I chaungen my cheste, 
That in my chambre longe tyme hath be, 
Ye! for an heyre clowt to wrappe me!” 
But yet to me she wol nat do that grace, 
For which ful pale and welked is my face. 

(C. T. 12,662-72 T.; C. 728-38.) 


With this may be compared the following, from the first elegy 
of Maximianus. The passage seems never to have been cited in 


illustration of Chaucer. 

Ortus cuncta suos repetunt matremque requirunt, 
et redit ad nihilum, quod fuit ante nihil.’ 

hinc est quod baculo incumbens ruitura senectus 
assiduo pigram verbere pulsat humum 

et numerosa movens curto vestigia passu 
‘talia rugato creditur ore loqui : 

“‘Suscipe me genitrix, nati miserere laborum: 
[membra peto gremio fessa fovere tuo: 

horrent me pueri, nequeo velut ante videri :] 
horrendos partus cur sinis esse tuos ? 

nil mihi cum superis ; explevi munera vitae: 
redde, precor, patrio mortua membra solo. 

quid miseros variis prodest suspendere poenis ? 
non est materni pectoris ista pati.” 

his dictis trunco titubantes sustinet artus, 
neglecti repetens stramina dura tori. 

(El. i 221-36; Bahrens, Poetae Lat. Min. V 326.) 


These two remarkable passages are strikingly similar, not only 
in their general drift, but in the special point of the old man’s 


1This line is a close translation of Euripides’ rd uydév ei¢ ovdév pérec (Fr. 
536 Nauck).—B. L. G. 
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knocking on the ground with his staff and calling upon his mother 
Earth to let him in. 

Maximian was a favorite author in the Middle Ages.’ There is 
a free Middle-English version’ of his first elegy in MS Harl. 2253, 
but it does not contain our passage. Inthe Court of Love (form- 
erly ascribed to Chaucer) he is quoted as an authority on love 
matters.° (See Boddeker, Altengl. Gedichte des MS Harl. 2253, 
p. 244, who apparently has never seen the Latin Elegies.) On 
the whole, it is very likely that Chaucer had read Maximian, and 
that he imitated him, consciously or unconsciously, in the Par- 
doner’s Tale. GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. 


CORRECTIONS AND OMISSIONS OF L. AND S. IN CONNECTION 
WITH APOLL. RHOD. 


dm. To the exx. of this verb in pass. in a metaphorical sense 
should be added the curious expression dyra dodmos, Ap. Rh. 
II 81. 

duépyo. “It is never used of liquids, for in Ap. Rh. I 882 
dpéAyovar Should be read.” Decidedly dyépyovow is correct. Whether 
auépy is ever used of liquids or not, there is no objection to its 
use here. The subject of dyépyovow is péAcooae and the object 
kaprrov, and xaprés, though it here means what is extracted by bees 
from flowers, can always surely be the object of duépyw. Accord- 
ing to Merkel, duéAyovow was the reading of the ‘ prior recensio’ 
and is borrowed from there by Nonnus in Dion. V 246. It is also 
approved by Kochly, but all the best MSS have dyépyovow, and 
it is unanimously adopted by modern editors. 

dxdto. “II trans. fo darken Ap. Rh. III 963.” A reference to 
the line will show that #yAvoay is intrans., as in Hom. ‘ became 
darkened.’ 

Borpvdes. A reference should be given to Ap. Rh. II 677, 
mAoxpoi Borpudevres, A passage imitated by Milton, P. L. IV 301 foll. 

yepavdpvov. Add a reference to Ap. Rh. I 1118. 

oiordkos. In the sense of “solitary.” Add to Pind. P. 4, 49a 
reference to Ap. Rh. IV 1322 and 1413. The meaning of the 
word there is explained by ib. 1333, épyyordpor. 


1See Bahrens, V 313. 
* Another version is in MS Digby 86 in the Bodleian Library (see R. Ellis, 


A. J. P. V 163). 
3 For if the basse ben full, there is delite, 


Maximyan truly thus doth he write. (797-8.) 
Cf. Maxim. El. i 98 (Bahrens, V 321): basia plena. 


i 
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éAxaios. “drawn along, towed, of a ship, Ap. Rh. I 1314.” 
We find here orBapi émopétaro xetpi | vniov dAxaiowo, and édx. is evi- 
dently a substantive. It is the same as ddxjov of IV 1609 and 
probably means either the vudder (Soph. Frag. Dind. 388) or part 
of the keel (Schol. 1. c.). 

ddorvfo. “Seldom of grief, like Lat. wlulare, Ap. Rh. III 
1218.” Certainly not of grief in 1. c., but in the usual meaning of 
crying aloud to the gods, here to Hecate. It is imitated in Virg. 
Aen. IV 168 and cf. ib. 609. 

éronn. “2. The eye, Ap. Rh. II 109; pl. the eyes, ib. 445.” 
Singularly in both these passages dram; does not mean eye, but 
eye-socket, but it does mean eyes in Ap. Rh. III 1023, IV 1670. 

xpnopocim. ‘“ Need, want, poverty,... Ap. Rh. I 837.” No, 
here it means service, assistance. In II 473 it means need, want. 


xpno. has the same double sense as xpeia. 
R. C. SEATON. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Plautinische Studien, von P. LANGEN, (Berliner Studien, V1.) Calvary & Co., 
Berlin, 1886. 


Professor Langen’s previous volume, Beitrige zur Kritik und Erklirung des 
Plautus, discussed the language of Plautus. It was distinguished from the 
notes in an ordinary commentary mainly by its extreme thoroughness, by the 
fact that the author did not pronounce judgment upon a word or phrase until 
he had examined every passage in which it occurred. This second volume 
exhibits in a high degree the same determination to get together all possible 
evidence before drawing a conclusion. The combination of acuteness, accu- 
racy, and wide knowledge of the rapidly increasing Plautus literature with this 
patient thoroughness makes the book the most important work upon Plautus 
that has appeared in many years, 

The subject here discussed is the origin and meaning of the repetitions of 
thought and inconsistencies of plot which occur in the plays of Plautus. In 
most authors such contradictions are to be rejected as mere glosses or interpo- 
lations, but in Plautus they are so numerous as to require some special hypoth- 
esis in regard to the transmission of the text. Leaving out ordinary glosses, 
two possibilities are open. First, the confusion may be due to “ double recen- 
sion”’; this would give us two different texts of the same passage, one of them 
coming from Plautus himself, the other from an actor or dominus gregis who 
had shortened or otherwise altered the text at the time when the plays were 
brought back upon the stage. Cf. Cas. prol. 1-34. An evident case of this is in 
the double ending of the Poenulus. Then when the Corpus Plautinum was 
formed from actors’ copies, the grammarians were unable to decide between 
different readings and incorporated both in their text. The second possibility 
is that the contradictions may be the result of contaminatio, that is, of the use 
by Plautus of different parts of two Greek plays which have been joined into 
a single plot without sufficient care in reconciling inconsistencies. That Plautus 
sometimes contaminated can hardly be doubted in view of the direct assertion 
of Terence, Andr. prol. 18. 

The systematic treatment of these two possibilities apparently began with 
Osann, who in his Analecta Plautina (1816) devoted a few pages to the sub- 
ject, but the main work has of course been done since Ritschl. He himself 
was apparently more inclined to regard repetitions as due to ordinary interpo- 
lation than to double recension, though in the preface to the Mercator, p. vi, 
he expresses the opinion that the Mercator, the Stichus, and the Persa have 
been largely worked over. Nor has he anywhere, so far as I know, declared 
himself in favor of the contamination of any of the twenty plays. The next 
work on the subject is Goetz’ Dittographien im Plautustexte, Acta Soc. Phil. 
Lips. VI 235-328, published in 1875. While expressly disclaiming complete- 
ness, Goetz nevertheless covered most of the ground, discussing some of the 
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most important cases of double recension, showing the motives which brought 
about the revision, and laying down with clearness and moderation the lines 
which future investigation would follow. Since 1875 the discussion of the 
subject has been confined mostly to dissertations dealing with single plays, 
and in this way Bacch., Men., Poen., and Epid. have received careful examina- 
tion. Reinhardt in Studemund’s Studien I continued the discussion of several 
plays, especially of the prol. to the Merc. To all this must be added the notes 
and remarks scattered about in periodicals. 

Meanwhile the hypothesis of contamination was discussed by Ladewig, 
Ueber den Canon des Volcatius Sedigitus, 1842. I have never been able to pro- 
cure a copy of this, but Ladewig apparently went too far in the assumption of 
double recension and of contamination. Geppert, Plautinische Studien, I, 1870, 
treated the “ Factische Wiederspriiche in den Comédien des Pl. und Ter.,” but 
superficially and without reaching any results. 

It has seemed worth while thus briefly to run over the course of earlier work 
in order to bring out the necessary incompleteness of it and to show the stand- 
point from which Langen approached the task. He says (Vorwort vi): “ Er 
[der Verfasser] ist von dem Gesichtspunkte ausgegangen, dass, um eine eini- 
germassen sicheren Grundlage des Urteils zu gewinnen, bei dem fast voll- 
standigen Mangel dusserer Zeugnisse, a//7 Komédien in gleicher Weise in den 
Kreis der Untersuchung gezogen werden miissen.” To this view Langen has 
come from seeing the inevitable one-sidedness of his predecessors and from 
feeling, doubtless, that inner impulse toward thoroughness which showed itself 
in the Beitriage. 

The book consists of three parts—I. Breite der Darstellung und Wiederho- 
lung des nimlichen Gedankens, pp. 1-88; II. Wiederspriiche, Inkonsequenzen 
und psychologische Unwahrscheinlichkeiten, 89-232; III. Unechte oder fiir 
unecht erkliarte Stellen, 233-387. 

Under the first head Langen takes up the plays in order and collects the 
passages where the same thought occurs a second or third time. The purpose 
here is to discover how far simple repetition of thought justifies the hypothesis 
of double recension, and the conclusion is that an extreme caution is neces- 
sary in such cases. Not only is mere repetition not a sufficient reason for 
rejecting a vs., but it is apparent that’ it is entirely in the manner of Plautus . 
to repeat ideas with but slight change. Much less can the fact that a vs. is 
not necessary to the thought expose it to suspicion. This may seem not at all 
novel, but what is new is the overwhelming and varied proof which these 88 
pages furnish. The evidence is cumulative, and the reader who accepts with 
slight questioning the first dozen cases as allowable exceptions finds himself 
carried from case to case until finally he discovers that the exception has 
become the rule. Nor is such a proof as is here given unnecessary. Again 
and again vss. which have been used as evidence of double recension are found 
in Langen’s presentation to be supported by plenty of similar passages. In 
the Bacchides a rough count shows that Langen has thus saved about two 
thirds of the lines which some other scholars have proposed to cut out. The 
total effect of the first part of the book is therefore decidedly conservative ; 
it is quite in the line of other special studies (e. g., Becker on indirect ques- 
tions) which have done so much to render definite and accurate our knowledge 
of the language of Plautus. 
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While the purpose of Part I is doubtless to lay a firm basis for criticism of 
the text, it has a secondary but hardly inferior value as a presentation of one 
side of the style of Plautus. Lorenz, Einl. z. Pseud., pp. 30-64, has given a 
valuable collection of phrases illustrating the fullness of expression and exu- 
berance of diction which characterize all the work of Plautus. He was a poet 
who never lacked a phrase, from whose pen words flowed in such profusion 
that, as he says of somebody’s handwriting, aia aliam scandit, Of this ten- 
dency, which made him feel as if he had hardly expressed his thought until he 
had expressed it twice, Langen gives many further illustrations, and Part I will 
therefore have an especial value for the student of the Latin of the people, the 
Latin of daily life. Many of the cases cited seem to be precisely similar to 
the double phraseology which is found within single vss., and therefore allied to 
the heaping up of adverbs, tum igitur, istic ilico. They are, then, not peculiar 
to Plautus, but are due in part to the striving after emphasis which shows itself 
in all conversation, in part also to the desire for symmetry and responsion, as 
in Cicero’s habit of using pairs of words. The list, however, should not be 
incautiously used to illustrate the conversational style, since many of the 
cases are to be accounted for in other ways, e. g., by great emotion, by the 
desire to bring in a joke or to summarize a preceding statement. 

Part II, pp. 89-232, deals with Sachliche Méngel, with the contradictions, the 
improbabilities, the instances of forgetfulness, which are our main dependence 
in attempting to discover comtaminatio or double recension. If,as Langen 
says on p. 90, such contradictions are found in all plays without exception, and 
not to any special degree in those which we know to have been repeatedly put 
upon the stage, then, though we cannot throw away entirely the only standard 
by which we can hope to test the plots, we must use that test with extreme 
caution, As in the first part, the evidence is cumulative in its effect, and no 
summary would do it justice, but some striking instances are the following: 
Curc. 343 ff., the soldier deposits 40 minae; in 535 f. he demands back only 
30. Epid. 153, the soldier is Euboicus; in 300 he is Rhodius. Epid. 53 ff., 
Stratippocles owes 40 minae and 10 minae interest; in 141 f., 347, the interest 
is forgotten. These striking cases have very naturally been removed by 
excision or used as evidence of double recension or of contamination by 
scholars who have looked at them singly, but as it is now evident that such 
contradictions are found in all the plays alike, they afford each other mutual 
support. They cannot, therefore, be treated singly, but if they are removed 
at all, must be removed in accordance with some hypothesis which applies to 
all alike. Such a hypothesis is not likely to be formed. Rather it is probable 
that these inconsistencies are the work of Plautus himself, and that they indi- 
cate a freer and wider activity of the Roman poet in the translation of his 
Greek originals than has generally been ascribed to him. This will certainly 
be the case, if, as is likely, they appear to a less degree in the plays of 
Terence. 

Even more than in the first part, however, these examples need sifting and 
classifying before they can well be used as a basis for literary criticism. Cer- 
tain kinds of improbabilities must be set aside either as not bearing upon the 
text-questions or as not indicating any carelessness on the part of Plautus. 
Such are (a) the inconsistencies in the calculation of time, which are both 
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frequent and violent, and which have a bearing upon the division of the plays 
into acts ; such are (4) the difficulties in the action, which may have been in 
part explained by stage arrangement, or more probably may have been a kind 
of tradition on the Roman stage, like the “ asides” in Shakspere. Such scenes 
occur in Epid. I 1, Pseud. I 3, and wherever a hurrying messenger makes a 
long speech. (c) Most. 659 ff. R., where Tranio is thrown into great confu- 
sion by some entirely natural questions, may serve as an illustration of a class 
of passages which show that the swindling was not in fact very well planned. 
Langen, in his treatment of these, does not give weight enougli to the farcical 
character of the plots. It is an excellence in a comic poet that his swindling 
should be absurd,and these improbabilities have no bearing whatever upon 
the settlement of the text. But even setting aside these classes of passages, 
evidence enough remains to justify the conclusion which Langen expresses on 
p. 90, that Plautus, both in his choice of Greek plays and in his own additions, 
attached greater importance to immediate comic effect upon a far from artistic 
public than upon aesthetic or psychological correctness. Schdéll, in the new 
Captivi, Praef. xx, note, says of 152 sqq., 179 sqq., guos locos si Plautus sic 
scripsit, vituperandus sane est, and this is certainly correct, for these feeble 
witticisms are inconsistent with the character or the situation of Hegio. But 
the underlying idea that Plautus would not have brought in a poor joke in the 
wrong place can hardly be held by one who has read Part II of Langen’s book. 

The principles of criticism, then, which are established in Parts I and II 
are mainly negative and cautionary. It is made evident that neither a simple 
repetition of thought in neighboring vss. nor a contradiction in the plot justi- 
fies of itself the hypothesis of interpolation or double recension or contami- 
nation. But it does not therefore follow (and Langen emphasizes this point, 
p. 233) that all that is in the MSS must be defended, and to save himself from 
the suspicion of ultra-conservatism, the author devotes Part III to an exami- 
nation of disputed or spurious passages, applying to them the principles which 
are derived from the inductions of Parts I and II. It is this part of the book 
which will doubtless excite the greatest amount of discussion and difference of 
opinion, for while Parts I and II are decisive so far as they go, no attempt is 
there made to fix absolute or positive rules. The test of double recension 
remains what it was before, minus the test of mere repetition or slight contra- 
diction. The defect of indefiniteness lies, of course, in the nature of the 
subject, not in Langen’s treatment of it, and may be lessened but cannot be 
removed by subsequent work. 

Omitting single vss., the plays show double recension in the following 
places: 

Amph. The longest addition is 479-495, for which, beside the reasons 
given, Beitrige, p. 42, others entirely conclusive are here adduced. Also 
1006 ff., with Miller and Goetz, and 629 ff. with Ussing. 

Asin. Vss, 23-28 contain double recension, A 23, 24, 27, 28; B 25, 26, 27, 
28. Langen considers the latter genuine. From the long passage 106-125 
he cuts out only 109-110. Also 309-311, 480-483 (so Ussing, Ribbeck), go1-3 
and possibly 434-435. Cf. on all Goetz, Praef. Asin. xxii sq. 

Aul. 592-598 are an early interpolation. The only evidence of double 
recension is the double Strobilus-réle. Vss. 485-488 are defended against 
Goetz and Francken, but not successfully. 
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Bacch. Of the thirty or more passages which Anspach, Brachmann and 
others have suspected, Langen cuts out only about one third; the rest he 
defends on the grounds of Parts I and II, agreeing in this with Goetz, who 
in his ed. has taken a conservative attitude. Cf. Praef. Bacch. ix. In single 
passages there is some slight difference, e. g. Langen condemns 307, 312-314, 
which Goetz rightly retains; Langen rightly condemns 884-901. From the 
great canticum, IV 9, which has been cut to pieces by others, L. and G. agree 
in making only slight excisions. . 

Capt. 102-107 are spurious, 530-532 are an interpolation, 521 is due to a 
second recension. In general very few non-Plautine vss. in the play. Langen 
expresses his satisfaction at finding that in this view he is in agreement with 
the latest ed. of Brix. On 241 ff. v. infr. 

Cas. Contains a few interpolations, but no evidence of double recension. 
This is the more remarkable (p. 278) as the play is known to have been put 
upon the stage a second time. 

Cist. I 2, 6-13, IV 2, 42-56 are the only considerable dittographies. 

Curc. 263-264 are double recension of 265 ff., 374-383 are not in their 
original form. 

Epid. 5-12 and 12-19 show double recension, but L. finds no ground for 
deciding which is the original. 31-33, I0g-III, 259, 261-266 are the other 
most important excisions. The last is discussed below. 

Men. 185-8 are a later additionand have crowded out the original vss. 
694-5 are also not from Plautus. In general Sonnenburg, de Men. retractata, 
has gone much too far in finding evidence of double recension. 

Merc. In opposition to the opinion of Ritschl,! Praef. vi, Langen (p. 306) 
finds no decisive proof of extensive and systematic working over. 149-165, 
373-375, 620-624, and the speech of Sura at the beginning of Act V (Rit.) 
803-817 are all of late origin. 

Most. I 2 is mixed and may contain non-Plautine vss. L. cuts out only 
93-94 R. The long repetition in I 3 (208 ff.) is retained by L. (so Brix, Jahrbb. 
131, 195), but in this he will hardly find followers. There is no (other) evi- 
dence of double recension. 

Persa. Vss. 440-448 are the only considerable interpolation. L. does not 
agree with Rit. in thinking that IV 9 has been greatly curtailed. 

Pseud. 262-3 are late (but not with Lorenz 259-261), and so 390-392, 
406-408; perhaps also 745-750, but no other long portions. See also what is 
said below. 

Rud. Beside single vss., 1193-1196 are a repetition of 1191-2. No syste- 
matic double recension. 

Stich. 167-171 were added by an actor to continue the supposed witticism 
in the preceding vss. 441-445 (only in A) are cut out by Rit., Lang. As to 
Act V, L. appears to be in doubt, but inclines to follow Teuffel in thinking 
that Plautus omitted the final scene of his Greek original and added Act V in 
something like its present shape. It may have been somewhat shortened since. 

Trin. Langen does not agree with Schdll in considering 884-888 a second 
recension, though he is evidently not satisfied with his decision to cut out 879. 
For the rest his text would be about the same as that of Schéll (Rit.*). 

Truc. 761, 797-8 belong to a later text. 658-9 may be saved by placing 
them after 662. 
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In connection with the evidence for double recension Langen takes up also 
the question of contamination. The Epid., which Ladewig and Langrehr 
have divided into two plots, is briefly discussed (pp. 146-7), with the conclu- 
sion that no such division is possible. The contradictions which have given 
rise to the hypothesis of contamination are either such as are shown in Part 
II to be characteristic of Plautus, or are to be explained by later working- 
over of the play. The Poenulus and the Miles Gloriosus, however, are con- 
taminated. In regard to the Poen., Langen’s conclusion (pp. 185 ff.) is that 
the first three acts came from one Greek play, the last two from another; that 
the two sisters appeared in both and were the common element which rendered 
contamination possible; that the scene of the first was laid in Athens, of the 
second in Calydon; that the sisters in the first were ordinary meretrices, bore 
Greek names, and hoped for freedom through the generosity of their lovers, 
while in the second they were aware that they were z#zgenuae and were on the 
day of the play for the first time to become mervetrices ; they bore Punic names, 
and looked forward to the possibility (realized in the play) of being discovered 
by their parents. The weak point in this hypothesis, which Langen himself 
suggests, is the extreme similarity which must be supposed to have existed 
between the two Greek plays, each representing a pair of sisters, the elder 
dignified, the younger frivolous, celebrating a festival of Venus. To account 
for these striking resemblances Langen supposes that one of the plays was 
derived from the other, and refers for a similar suggestion to Ribbeck, Alazon, 
p. 8, note. [Wagner, Introd. to Ter., p. xx, note 1, makes the same supposi- 
tion in regard to the ’Avdpia and Ilepevfia.] While the great number of plays 
in the New Comedy and the narrow range of subject make it probable that 
there were many pairs of plays closely resembling each other (cf. Andr. prol. 
10, gui utrdmvis recte ndrit, ambas néverit), and while in fact it is this supposed 
similarity which underlies the whole theory of contamination, it is still true 
that the necessity for this additional hypothesis makes the contamination less 
easy of acceptance. It is certainly more probable than double recension, but 
the possibility of explaining the play by the latter must still be left open. 

The Miles Gloriosus has been brought to its present form through contami- 
nation and double recension. The combination of the two hypotheses should 
excite no suspicion, for the looseness of arrangement which resulted from 
contamination was in itself favorable to double recension, so that it is pre- 
cisely in the contaminated plays that we should naturally expect to find the 
work of the diacxevacrge (cf. Poen. and Andr.). In the main Langen agrees 
with Lorenz (Einl. to edd.) and F. Schmidt (Untersuchungen iiber den Mil. 
Glor.). They hold that only the latter half of the play (813 to end) came from 
the ’A”alév, while the earlier part is from a Greek play in which the hole in 
the wall formed the centre of the intrigue, by means of which Sceledrus and 
his master were cheated and the lovers enabled to escape. Of this play Plautus 
used only the first half (the Sceledrus-trick), substituting for the second 
half scenes from the ’AAa{év which effected the same end, the cheating of the 
miles and the flight of Philocomasium, by a different intrigue. As to the 
introductory scene, Langen implies (p. 314) that he considers it a part of the 
first play, as does Lorenz. Schmidt connects it with the ’AAa{ov. 

Between the two parts come a long scene, III 1, and a short one, III 2, in 
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all 596-873, which are full of difficulties. In the play as it stands we have, 
592 ff., a statement from Periplecomenus that a senatus is going on in his house, 
to which he immediately returns. Then, 596 (beginning of III 1), Palaestrio 
comes out to see if the coast is clear for holding the council in the street, and 
finding no one in sight, he calls out the others. But then no council is held; 
instead, Palaestrio asks the others if they will agree to the plan as already 
formed i the house, and they agree without discussion or any explanation of 
the nature of the plot. Then vss. 615-764 are spent in a long talk, mostly 
monologue by Peripl., on social topics, which, from its subject and treatment, 
must certainly be of late origin. Then all at once Palaestrio recalls Periple- 
comenus and Pleusicles to the matter in hand, and proposes an entirely new 
plot, to which assent is given as before. After the short Lurcio-scene, the 
’AAalav begins with the appearance on the stage of the two women who are 
to play the leading parts in the second trick. The contradictions are obvious. 
Lorenz minimizes them (Einl.? S. 35), considering that they do not go beyond 
the degree of carelessness which Plautus allows himself. Langen argues against 
this view (pp. 318 f.), and it is in fact extremely difficult to see any motive 
which can have led Plautus to put in such unnecessary and contradictory vss. 
as 612-615. Further, the long dialogue or almost monologue which follows 
not only delays the action, but is also in its tone and subject (praise of a 
bachelor’s life) so opposed to the spirit of the time of Plautus that it would 
hardly have escaped police censorship. Schmidt seems, therefore, right in 
ascribing it to a later revision. Langen proposes to escape all difficulties by 
rejecting the whole scene, getting rid at once of the elaborate announcement 
of a council, the meaningless assent, and the new plot. He leaves, then, only 
the statement 592 ff., which seems to mean that a senatus is going on in the 
house of Peripl., and in this sexatus he supposes the whole second plot to have 
been arranged. 

Against this hypothesis some considerations, both general and special, sug- 
gest themselves. First, the planning is too deliberate. Plautus nowhere 
makes his swindling tricks the work of a number of persons who carefully 
plan acampaign. Rather the tricks spring full-grown from the head of some 
slave, and, as has been said, they are comic chiefly because they are so sudden 
and so short-sighted. And again, it is still less in the manner of Plautus to 
have anything essential to the story take place off the stage without giving his 
audience ample information of it. Even when a new action or a new char- 
acter is to come upon the stage, Plautus habitually announces it in a few lines 
intended to make it sure that the audience would not be confused. Still more 
necessary would it be that the action behind the scenes should be carefully 
made plain, if the audience was to know that anything at all was happening.' 
It may fairly be said that a council which is announced only by the words vedeo 
in senatum and Frequéns senatus péterit nunc habérier, and the subject of which 
it takes so much argument to discover, would have been for a Roman audience 
simply non-existent. The spectators, as Langen cuts down the play, would 
have seen two women come upon the stage at the beginning of III 3 and 


1 An English stage-manager said of the British public, ‘‘ You must first tell them you are 
going to do so and so; you must then tell them you are doing it, and then that you have done 
it, and then Jerhafs they will understand you.” 
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begin to talk with Periplecomenus about some trick; at the eleventh line they 
would learn that the plot was directed against the miles ; at the twenty-seventh 
they might perhaps understand from Aic noster architectust that Palaestrio was 
the maker of the plot, and not till vs. 34 would they begin to get an inkling of 
the way it was all to be done. Nor is Langen correct, as it seems to me, in 
saying that the vss. which follow, 906 ff. and 1177 ff., sufficiently explain the 
method adopted for cheating the soldier, if we consider how little distinct 
explanation there is and how entirely ignorant the spectators must necessarily 
have been at this point in the play. Furthermore, the difficulty of getting 
along without more explanation, which would be great in any play, is much 
increased in the Mil. Glor. by the fact of contamination. For here we should 
have an audience not simply uninformed but misinformed, The prologue and 
all the play down to 592 contain nothing to suggest a new plot, but everything 
to draw the attention toward the conmeatus-intrigue and the twin sister, and to 
excite the expectation that the next step of the plotters would be toward some 
further use of the same means which had proved so successful with Sceledrus. 
Without the help of III 1, the first thirty lines of III 3 would have been a 
mere confusing riddle. That Plautus contaminated in so awkward a fashion 
is hard to believe. To effect the transition from one Greek original to the 
other, some explanation seems absolutely necessary, and that we shall have, if, 
with Schmidt, we retain from III 1 the opening vss., 596-611, and begin again 
with 765, the igi¢ur of which connects well with 611. We have, then, a plot 
formed and sufficiently explained by Pal., entirely in accordance with the 
usual manner of Plautus. I am inclined to conjecture that the writer of the 
long dialogue between Peripl. and Pleus. did not venture to make so great an 
addition to a long play without cutting out something, and that he therefore 
omitted 765 ff., confused 807 ff. by further shortening, and originated the 
senatus behind the scenes to take the place of 765 ff. Vss. 592 ff. may have 
been changed or may perhaps have crowded out the original vss. (Could vedeo 
in senatum rusum mean “I am going back into the house again 0 hold a sena- 
tus”? If so, we should get rid of the council two scenes long.) 

Among the hundreds of passages discussed in the book are some where 
Langen’s opinion seems not quite decisive: 

P, 256. “Den beiden Versen, welche nun folgen, [Bacch.] 220 und 221, 
vermag ich keinen verniinftigen Sinn abzugewinnen.” Pistoclerus has been 
speaking of his new acquaintance, and Chrysalus remarks, 219, Quod amés 
paratumst: quéd des inveniést opus. Then he suddenly interrupts himself and 
assumes an attitude of ironical doubt, Vam istic fortasse aurdst opus, For I 
suppose you may need some money for your affair.” Pist., anxious to have it 
all straight, quidem, Yes, in good coin.” Chrys., ‘‘And very likely 
(fortasse) you want it at once (zam),”  Pist., “No, I must have it sooner 
than that, for the soldier will be here ‘at once’ (and then it will be too 
late).” [Cf. Most. 338 diust ‘iam’ id mihi.] Chrys. (still ironical), “Oh, 
there’s a soldier in the business too, is there?” It must be confessed that 
Philippo quidem is not very clear, unless Pist. is anxious to have the money in 
good current coin, but the use of zam and of fortasse seem to be explained by 
the lazy irony of Chrys.—P. 248 f. Langen does not quite clear up Aul. 485-9. 
The preceding vss. set forth the advantages which rich men would secure for 
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themselves by marrying the daughters of poormen. The approval or disap- 
proval of the people has nothing to do with the matter, and 485 ff. are just the 
kind of social criticism which a later writer would be inclined to put in.—P. 293. 
The reasons given for cutting out Epid. 259 are conclusive ; not so with 261-66, 
where L. does not see that there is no reason why the answers of Epid. should 
harmonize with each other or with his position as a slave. Epid. is inten- 
tionally annoying the old gentlemen, and therefore he gives transparently 
false reasons for not advising them. The passage seems to me highly 
humorous.—P. 296. The confusion of Men. 130 (R) ff. Langen would cure by 
cutting out 133 and placing 134 before 130. It seems plain, however, that 131 
(and perhaps 132 also) belongs with 129. Men. has two motives for rejoicing, 
the zarzgium, by which he has driven his wife back into the house, and the theft 
of the gala, and 131 is the step from one motive to the other. “ That’s the 
way (i. e. by the zurgium) to carry out such a trick as this theft.” The order 
would then be 129, 131 132, 130, 134.—P. 302. The necessary indefiniteness 
of the principles derived from Parts I and II is illustrated in Langen’s discus- 
sion of Men. 601. He shows with great acuteness that the cutting out of this 
vs. makes a contradiction, because Penic. must then hear 600 and perhaps 599, 
and so learn that Men. had not yet eaten the prandium. This, however, seems 
a slight contradiction, no greater, e. g. than the surprise of Calidorus in the 
Pseud. on learning that Ballio has sold his mistress, when all the time Cal. 
has a letter in his pocket informing him of the fact, and indeed is looking for 
Ballio to get him to break off that very sale. Such cases are extremely diffi- 
cult to weigh precisely. If the vss. after 603 were not lost we should know 
just how much Penic. overheard.—Pp. 272 ff. Langen will hardly find fol- 
lowers in his very radical treatment of Capt. 236 ff., where he cuts out 241-248. 
He finds two inconsistent lines of thought running through the passage, one 
being the demand of Philoc. that Tynd. shall render him the honor due to 
him as master, the other the request that Tynd. shall himself play the part of 
master. The reconciliation is in this, that Philoc., as the vea/ master, demands 
that his slave show him obedience by pretending to be the master. Some of 
the vss. are unintelligible, but not more than two or three. Langen has mis- 
understood the connection between 240 and 241. The words mén ego erus tibt, 
sed servos stim are logically the object of memineris, though they are expressed 
paratactically, and to supply guéa with Langen or change servos to comservos 
with Acidalius and Ussing is to give the passage a sense entirely different 
from the natural one.—P. 357. Langen retains Pseud. 142, quoting Lor. Krit. 
Anh, and adding, “ entbehrlich ist der Vers freilich sehr wohl, aber er séért den 
Zusammenhang nicht.” The whole speech deals with the bad character of the 
slaves. Now the vs. At faciem guom aspicias corum, haud mdli videntur : dpera 
fallunt is not simply, as Langen says, “das sollte man den Leuten nicht 
ansehen,” but rather “ There’s a great contrast between their looks and the 
way they do their work,” and this idea of a contrast does break the connec- 
tion. Usener and Lorenz are therefore right in removing the vs. 

In regard to the Pseud. in general, Langen rightly holds that Lorenz has 
not succeeded in explaining away the contradictions brought in by the double 
plot of Pseudolus. But neither does Langen bring order out of the confusion. 
The double plot, although the contradictions occur within 50 vss. of each 
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other, he thinks may be accounted for as a mere act of forgetfulness on the 
part of Plautus, and he treats in the same way the astonishment of Calidorus, 
referred to above. The change in the attitude of Simo, to which Lorenz calls 
attention in his Einl., he does not notice. To these difficulties must be added 
the very long scene between Ballio and his hired cook, which delays the action 
and is hardly justified by Lorenz, Einl. S. 24. These are pretty serious incon- 
sistencies. Lorenz, Einl. Anm, 23, suggests double recension for the scene 
with the cook; it is as likely that a partial contaminatio may account for this 
scene and for the first part of I 2. 

But it is of slight moment whether Professor Langen’s judgment on single 
passages be reversed or accepted. The value of the book lies not in the 
treatment of this or that passage, but in the thoroughness and patience of the 
inductions, in the scientific reserve, in the overwhelming completeness of the 
proof of the points which Professor Langen has sought to establish. These 
make the book not only indispensable to all student¢ of Plautus, but also a 
model of critical method for philologists generally. 

E, P. Morris. 


Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage und Kunst. Von MAXIMILIAN 
Mayer. Berlin: Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung, 1887. 


This study owes its origin chiefly, of course, to the discoveries at Pergamon, 
and to the presence in the Royal Museum of Berlin of the famous Giant Frieze 
itself. The want of a sifted collection of the literary data and of a systematiza- 
tion of the mythological and archaeological problems made itself felt as soon as 
the nature of that composition became manifest. This is now supplied. Two- 
thirds of something over four hundred pages are dedicated to the legendary 
and literary sides of the subject. But a full hundred goes to the elimination 
of what pertains to the Titan myth, besides what attention cognate creations 
of Hellenic folklore require,—such as the Aloades, Kyklopes, and similar giants 
of local story. 

The author inclines to regard the word yiyag as equivalent to yyyevic, 
adducing the Hesychian yéyevo¢ as the closest parallel. In this he is in accord 
with the ancients, from the author of the Batrachomyomachia down. But the 
Gigantes are autochthonous in his mythological interpretation also, sons of the 
soil, as they are in the myth itself. They represent the forgotten or subjected 
native races of the divers Greek cantons. Their theomachy is the mighty 
struggle made by these races against the Hellenic invaders, who chose to 
regard themselves as the children of light. The relation between the Canaanites 
(Og) or the Philistines (Go/ath) and Israel, Huns (Hiinzen) and Teutons, is 
absolutely the same. All sons of the soil, men of clay, men of stone or wood— 
ard dpvd¢ 70° ard wétpne, as the old formula has it,—all leaf and grass heroes 
affiliate with the more pronounced character of the Gigantes; in the obsoles- 
cent state of the myth-making faculty their number is large enough: IIAetc, 
Korpetc, Kpavaoi, Apborec, bvAAidat, Ilviac, etc. Hence the puzzling 
recurrence of the name Media in genealogical trees; é« weAav is equivalent to 
ad dpvéc. Even the brass man Talos is a peAyyevfc and throws stones like 
any giant. This confusion of metaphor appears again in the instances of tree- 
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men such as "Edaroc and Apta¢ among the Lapithai (/afides). So we find 
that when Theseus goes among these, it is by authority of an ancestral fir-man, 
his maternal grandfather Pittheus. The verse indeed in which Nestor charac- 
terizes Theseus himself as a Lapith (A 265) passes for an interpolation. The 
question arises whether the philological critic can afford to ignore the mytho- 
logical view. 

The digressions on the originally dissociated myths of the Titans and of 
Typhoeus serve to show that the individualizing tendencies of later story and 
art borrowed freely from apparently cognate, half obsolete creations. Art 
found in the old big-dragon story the suggestion of the form that became 
typical for the whole company of the yzyeveic, and the nameless race of the 
Giants was supplied with a resonant nomenclature straight from the poetized 
Titanomachiai. This does not exclude borrowing from other handy sources, 
and Kyzikos, which, as Kirchhoff long since showed, lent its local Riesen- 
maerchen to the Homeric Odyssey, quite establishes its character as the Corn- 
wall of Antiquity. 

The chief value of Mayer’s book, to our mind, lies not so much in the addi- 
tions he makes to the material of comparison that is fast accumulating around the 
Pergamene monuments, as in his systematic review of the pertinent remains of 
early Hellenic art. In sculpture this material is tolerably limited. Yet we 
may now compare not only the Megarian pediment-group at Olympia, but also 
that of the pre-Persian Parthenon with a quantity of black-figured Attic vases. 
In all these the opponents of the gods are purely human in appearance, pro- 
portions, and accoutrement. They wear the heroic panoply and fight with 
ordinary weapons of war, as in the metopes of Selinus. In the paintings the 
war-chariot has an important role, serving as it does to unite Zeus, Herakles, 
and Athena in a typical group. The ersonnel of divine champions brought 
together in one battle scene is but gradually extended. At first only to such 
divinities as came, so to speak, already armed: Poseidon, who crushes his 
opponent with the weight of an island hurled upon him, as in the poets; then 
Ares; later, Artemis and Apollon, Hephaistos, Hera, and Dionysos. The last 
appears accompanied by animals and followed by his thiasos. A group of 
satyrs and seilenoi arming for battle is one of the most graceful antitheses of 
Greek art. It appears on red-figured vases, sometimes as pendant to a Gigan- 
tomachy on the obverse, sometimes as an independent composition. 

The increase in the number of the gods, and the resultant diversity, especially 
after the introduction of female combatants, in costume and in modes of attack 
prepares a natural transition to the sculpturesque nudity affected in the red- 
figured compositions. A reversion to the ruder weapons and missiles of the 
primitive legend goes hand in hand with this change. In the fifth century, 
then, the artistic type for the Giants is that of naked men hurling large stones 
at their divine antagonists. Such a type furnished a better subject for metopic 
than for pedimental compositions. Accordingly the Gigantomachia, which had 
nobly filled the eastern gable front of the temple of Zeus at Akragas, and of 
the old Parthenon at Athens, was reduced by Pheidias to a series of single 
combats separated by the triglyphs on the zophoros of the Perikleian temple, 
and had to cede its place in the pediment to a purely local legend. The 
increasing magnificence of the embroidered peplos of Athena was a sort of 
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compensation for this. The Gigantomachia was its traditional subject. Mayer 
holds that at this time the Parthenos herself was arrayed therein. Its decora- 
tive division in stripes afforded little play for innovation on the old types. On 
the other hand, to Pheidias must be ascribed the invention—almost required 
by the shape of the shield for the interior adornment of which he selected the 
familiar subject—of allowing the Giants to make a general assault on the 
Olympians from below. As the Lenormant statuette and the Strangford shield 
reproduce the combat of the Amazons with which the outside of the shield of 
the great ivory-and-gold statue was adorned, so at least one vase, a jar from 
Ruvo, now in Naples (Overbeck, Atlas zur Kunstmythologie, V 3), may give us 
some idea of the new effect attempted by the master mind of the Perikleian 
age. As to the Pergamene frieze, Mayer’s observations will teach the replica- 
hunters to remember that the originals of copies are just as likely as not to be 
copies themselves. As his arrangement of the figures in the frieze, based on 
the wooden model used by the sculptor Freres in the Berlin Museum, cannot 
be considered final, we shall not follow it out in detail, but only observe that 
any placing of the slabs that does not recognize the intentional symmetry of 
the groups in which Zeus and Athena are respectively prominent fails to com- 
mend itself as reproducing the original order. 

The typographical execution of the work is not what one expects of the 
established reputation of the publishing house, even assuming that the author 
himself was responsible for careless proof-reading. Such monstra as /déuchen 
(for éduschen, p. 358), or dvdpwr (p. 7), are by no means isolated. 

Once, in the case of a bronze relief serving avri xpyrido¢g tov BovAevrnpiov in 
Constantinople (Themist. Or. XIII, p. 217) we are treated to some archaeolo- 
gists’ Greek. ‘‘ Die frage ist nur,” says the author, “ ob év rq xpyridc dastand, 
oder ob der sinnlich ansprechende u. technisch treffende begriff des Gegenleh- 
nens in dem iiberlieferten einen correcten ausdruck findet.” As if avti were 


not regularly equivalent to the Latin pro = for, as, or als / 
ALFRED EMERSON. 


Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis 
auf den zweiten Philostratus, dargestellt von Dr. WILHELM SCHMID. 
Erster Band. Stuttgart, W. Kohlmayer, 1887. 


In this book Dr. Schmid, a pupil of Rohde’s, has taken up in successive 
chapters ‘ the principles that regulate the language and style of Dionysios of 
Halikarnassos,’ ‘ the second sophistic down to Herodes Atticus,’ ‘the Atticism 
of Dion Chrysostomos,’ and ‘the Atticism of Lucian.’ More than half the 
book is made up of lists of words arranged with reference to their character. 
So under Lucian we have Attic words, Platonic, Xenophontean, Hippokratean, 
words taken from the orators, poetic words, of which the comic vocabulary 
makes a special section, words found only in later authors, words used first or 
alone by Lucian, while regard is had to the occurrence or non-occurrence in 
N. T. Greek. For the material of this part of the work Schmid is naturally 
dependent on indices and lexicons, and the value of his sorting varies very 
much with the trustworthiness and amplitude of his sources. His analysis of 
Lucian’s diction shows that what Lucian himself says (Bis Acc, II 834 R.) of 
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his works, that they are a combination of philosophic dialogue with comedy, 
is literally true in respect to the vocabulary, which is derived chiefly from three 
“sources, Plato, Xenophon, and Attic comedy; but when Dr. Schmid takes up 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, his remarks on the vocabulary and the grammarare of 
little importance. He has no Jacobitz to draw on, no Du Mesnil. And yet it 
must be said that some attempt to analyze vocabulary, tropology and syntax of 
at least the rhetorical works of Dionysios seems indispensable for the founda- 
tions of a work of which that rhetorician is the corner-stone. For most of his 
aesthetic judgments Schmid is dependent on Rohde, as might have been 
expected, but he has not always been careful to note the shifting of his master’s 
views, and after coinciding with Rohde in accepting the Asinus as a genuine 
work of Lucian’s, he has to record after the book is finished that Rohde has 
changed his mind. But this is only one sign among many that the book has 
not been thoroughly digested, and in every section we are called on to witness 
the gradual growth of the writer’s knowledge, the gradual increase of his 
acquaintance with the literature, which, by the way, never becomes exhaustive. 
Why he should not have made himself familiar at an earlier date with Roeper’s 
dissertation on the dual in Plato—which is of prime importance for one of his 
categories—is inconceivable. Why Kalker’s treatise on Polybios, which appeared 
in Leipz. Stud. III, was reserved for the ‘ Zusatze’ is another riddle. Similar 
gaps are to be found for the looking. So no notice is taken of Sturm on zpiv, 
of Weber on the final sentence, both of whom would have furnished him with 
categories for investigation, and no mention is made of Heller’s interesting 
article on the final sentence in Lucian (1880). To many unfortunate Ameri- 
cans, who dare not stir until they have secured the last minuscule ‘ programme’ 
from Krahwinkel, such a genial neglect on the part of a German will seem 
astounding. And yet, despite the tumultuousness and inequality of the work, 
one is glad to welcome to a neglected field a fresh and vigorous worker, and to 
all that Dr. Schmid says in commendation of Dionysios, of Dion, and of 
Lucian, those who are familiar with these authors will heartily respond. But 
Dionysios has long since been brought back to his rights by Blass, Dion 
has never lacked friends, and Lucian is a general favorite, so that the value of 
the book does not lie in the characteristics of these writers so much as in the 
detail work by which those characterisics are substantiated, and in the many 
proofs that Dr. Schmid has accumulated of the utter artificiality of the Greek 
of the whole period. When we sneer at 7 xa@apevovoa of our day, we dare 
not be too enthusiastic about the Renascence of the Second Century. But as 
I have intimated above, as I have said elsewhere, almost the whole field lies 
fallow, and if Dr. Schmid has not been always careful in his tillage and betrays 
too often that he is a novice at the work, he has made a beginning in certain 
directions that will, it is to be hoped, have a good ending. The material for 
another volume is ready, he says. Every student of the period will welcome it 
when it comes, and welcome it the more heartily if the author profits by the 
manifold lapses and hastinesses of the present publication. A few notes jotted 
down in no unkindly spirit must close a notice that might be prolonged indefi- 
nitely if the critic’s interest in the subject were the only norm. 
P. 49. oi otpatwrdyv, which is perfectly normal, is paralleled 
with the abnormal 7waAAa BeAéwv, and the partitive construction is said to be 
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specially common in later writers ; but, p. 88, the discovery is made that the 
partitive genitive is pan-Hellenic and belongs to no period.—P. 92. dvv, 
orovdatétatog is cited as a curiosity from the schol. on Lucian, but, p. 238, tévv 
with the superlative is enlarged on as a peculiarity of Lucian’s. None of the 
examples cited (p. 95) for the third future showa decline in the sense, eipfoerac 
does not mean /yOfoera:, and the occurrence in certain verbs is in perfect 
accord with the meaning of those verbs. The old notion that metre had any 
considerable effect on the Attic usage cannot be defended. In So. Ai. 577: 
Ta 0’ GAAa Tebyn Koiv’ éuoi TebdWetat, we might have but what a loss! 
As for épeiv, Schmid is entirely too cautious (p. 96) when he speaks about the 
possibility that later writers may have taken the form for a present. There is 
no question about it, as Dr. Schmid might have seen by consulting Veitch s. v. 
See my note on Ep. ad Diogn. 2,8: épeire xai vouilete, where épeite as a present 
is one of the ear-marks by which some wiseacres detected the hand of a forger. 
épeiv occurs as a present over and over in late Greek. So Dion. Hal. de admir. vi 
Dem. 54, p. 111g R., Epictet. Diss. 2,14,1, and Aphthon. II 28, 5; 38, 12 (Sp.), 
to cite passages that happen to be at hand. Even in the classic period we have 
to ask ourselves whether épeiv is always felt as a fut., e. g. goed in Theogn. 492, 
Plat. Phaedo 102 D. On the familiar encroachment of “# on ov in later Greek 
Dr, Schmid sheds no new light. In the case of Dion he sees, with Blass, the 
influence of the mania for avoidance of hiatus in évei uf (p. ror) and dre uA, 
but when he comes to Lucian this device fai.s him, and he falls back (p. 247) 
on Stegmann’s confession of a like inability to set up any rule. Of the growth 
of the usage I have treated elsewhere (A. J. P. I 45), and I will only cite in 
confirmation of my stricture on a note in Geddes’ Phaedo 63 B(A. J. P. VI 
496), the passage of Dion to which Schmid has called attention (II 112, rt), and 
in which the indictment against Sokrates is quoted in the words of Xen. Mem. 
I, I with the change of ov with participle into “#. The periphrasis eiui with 
the participle is lightly handled (p. 117), though even for later times it might 
have been worth while to study the categories of classic use. (See W. J. Alex- 
ander in A. J. P. IV 291.) And, admirable as Kriiger’s grammar is, we have 
later light on the use of the third person of the reflexive for the other two. 
See Bruno Keil’s Analecta Isocratea as reported in A.J. P. VI 108. 6rovasa 
realized ei, so to speak (p. 129), is common enough in the orators, whose use 
of it should have been noted.—P. 131. Schmid does not sufficiently take into 
account the sportiveness of Plato’s use of zaidsc, While it is perfectly true 
(p. 172) that the so-called etymological figure is widely extended in all stages 
of Greek literature, it is also true that certain authors avoided it sedulously, as 
for example Isokrates (Blass, III 203). Is there, afterall, any reasonable doubt 
as to the Atticism of é¢7o0a and its forms (p. 233), or are we to revise all our 
texts? Rauchenstein, on Lys. 7, 22, questions ¢foa¢, but ¢#oa¢ occurs in Isokr. 
12, 239, as Veitch notes, and ¢7oavrec in Dem. 54, 4: dioeve occurs in so famous 
a speech as 18,68. The ambiguity of ¢¢¢ made the bifurcation into ¢doxwv 
and @#oa¢ a practical necessity. See A. J.P. IV 161.—P. 235. Schmid cites the 
authority of Bernhardy (p. 119) for the assertion that the Lucianic 6 rv ctjpryya is 
due to Herodotean influence. This seems to be a forcing of Bernhardy’s lan- 
guage, who considers Lucian’s phrases ‘odd ellipses.’ On p. 242 note that 
oiovac and vouilw with dre and @¢ do occur occasionally in classic Greek under 
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circumstances of special temptation, as when an antecedent precedes or the 
exact formula of the thought is given. So olwac tovro rz Plat. Protag. 345 D; 
vouicavtes X. Hell. 5, 4,62; vouivew o¢ Th. 3, 88,3; cf. X. Cyr. 5, 4,1; 
Eur. H. F. 298. Other verbs of thinking follow the same analogy. ovxéri as 
a sympathetic ov, so to speak, is not a recent importation into the language, 
and (p. 247) some reference should have been made to early use. See Her- 
mann’s note on Pind. O 1,5, and comp. also v.114. As to 6re uf Kriiger (Dial. 
65, 5, 21) does not say that it occurs in Homer alone (p. 341), but only that it 
occurs in Homer. It occurs in so familiar a passage as Plat. Phaedo 84 E; cf. 
émére uy Rpbl. 1, 354 C, and Laches 196 D. dei, yp# and the like, says S. 
(p. 241), do not seem to occur in Attic syntax with the perf. inf. This statement 
he takes back in the ‘ Zusitze,’ but he can hardly be forgiven, as the construc- 
tion is notoriously Demosthenean. See Rehdantz Indices s. v. Infinitiv, and 
add 36, 13. 33; Plat. Legg. 949 E: avdyxy BeBovAcioba; cf. also Hdt. 5, 18. 
But I forbear, having written enough to show that in the absence of better aids 
than we have now it is a dangerous pastime to write about Atticism at all. 

B. L. G. 


The Gospel according to St. Matthew, in Anglo-Saxon, Northumbrian, and Old 
Mercian versions, synoptically arranged, with collations exhibiting all the 
readings of all the MSS. A new edition. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press, by the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D., LL. D. Edin., 
M. A. Oxon. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1887. 


Those who have seen Prof. Skeat’s editions of St. Mark, 1871, St. Luke, 1874, 
and St. John, 1878, are familiar with the plan of this edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels. 

It was undertaken by Kemble, but St. Matthew was not completed at the 
time of his death in 1857, and it was finished the next year by the Rev. C. 
Hardwick. The work was then postponed for several years, until Prof. Skeat 
took it in hand and edited the other Gospels as above stated. His reasons for 
re-editing St. Matthew may be briefly condensed as follows: In the former 
edition the mode of use of capital letters in the MSS was entirely ignored ; 
so was the punctuation of the MSS and the contractions, and the accents of the 
MSS were sometimes retained and sometimes ignored: v and 7 were used in 
the printing, whereas the scribe of the Lindisfarne MS never uses them, “ and, 
in fact, 7 was not used at all till the fifteenth century ” ; while the letters pb and 3 
are used indifferently by the scribes of the A. S. versions, the printers of the 
former edition did not follow the MSS, but introduced still further variety. 

The principles on which Prof. Skeat has worked may be briefly expressed in 
his own words: ‘To put it in the most striking manner, we may say that 
an editor’s duty, at the present moment, is supposed to consist in an endeavour 
to represent the peculiarities of the MSS in the most exact and accurate 
manner ; he is expected to assume that the scribes meant what they wrote, and he 
must not venture to make any correction without giving due notice.” While 
this is carrying very far the worship of the letter, which may be but the blunder 
of an illiterate scribe, it is difficult to see on what other principles uniformity 
in editing MSS can be attained. Hence, Prof. Skeat has undertaken this 
work in order that his edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels may be uniform, 
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We have, as heretofore, the text of the Corpus MS (1), the oldest, c. 1000 
A. D., in first column of the left-hand page, with various readings from the 
Cambridge MS (II) and the Oxford MS. (III) at foot of page ; the Hatton 
MS (V), the latest, c. 1160 A. D., in second column of the same page, with 
various readings from the Royal MS (VI) at foot; the Cotton MS (IV) does 
not contain any portion of St. Matthew. The upper part of the right-hand page 
is occupied with the Latin text of the Lindisfarne MS (VII) and its Northum- 
brian gloss, and the lower part with the Mercian gloss of the Rushworth MS 
(VIII). Acollation of the Latin text of this MS with that printed is given in 
the Appendix. Both the Lindisfarne and Rushworth MSS date from c. 950 
A. D., and the latter is in the Mercian dialect throughout St. Matthew, while 
in the other Gospels it is but a copy of the Lindisfarne text. Prof. Skeat says | 
with regard to this: “The Old Mercian glosses in the Rushworth MS are of 
peculiar interest and value, owing to the scarcity of early specimens of this 
dialect, and its close relation to the modern literary language. Unfortu- 
nately it is not easy to say whether it is a true specimen of the dialect, or only 
a specimen of the West Saxon of the period, as written out by a man whose 
ordinary dialect was Mercian.” 

This gives a unique value to St. Matthew as compared with the other Gospels, 
for the Rushworth gloss in this Gospel and the Vespasian Psalter (printed in 
Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, E. E. T.S., 1885) are the chief specimens remain- 
ing of the Mercian dialect. As the texts are now accessible, it remains for some 
scholar to prepare a grammar showing the differences between Mercian and 
West Saxon on the one hand, and Northumbrian on the other. Although an 
Anglian dialect, it shows -eP and -e¢ for 3 sing. pres. where Northumbrian has 
-es, and the retention of the infin. -z, which is dropped in Northumbrian. 
Besides differences in phonology, we notice pe for the nom. article se, and for 
the accus. Pome, although the latter is also used (unless pe for Pome is to be 
attributed to the scribe), and loss of -#z in the weak declension, both moma and 
steorra appearing as accus., but the forms with -z are also used. We find both 
sendun and sindun for plural pres., the Northumbrian showing in the one case 
sint,and in the other avum, We are now dependent upon Sievers’s Grammar 
for dialectic forms, and it is to be regretted that Prof. Cook, in his excellent 
translation of Sievers, has sometimes omitted or abridged the dialectic notes. 
Our thanks are due to Prof. Skeat for this completion of his valuable edition of 
the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. J. M. G. 


A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader, Archaic and Dialectal. By HENRY SWEET, 
M. A. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1887. 


Mr. Sweet states, in his brief Preface to the above-named work, that its 
object is “ to give the student—as far as the often scanty materials will allow— 
the means of making himself acquainted with the leading features of the non- 
West-Saxon dialects of Old English,” and this because they “ are of equal—if 
not even more—value to the historical student of English.” 

Mr. Sweet is right about it, and we are thankful that he has given us this cheap 
and handy edition of these texts, for it is not every one that has access to his 
Oldest English Texts, or to Skeat’s edition of St. Matthew, from which works 
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the bulk of this Reader is taken. But we must regret that Mr. Sweet has not 
supplied a glossary. While for the grammatical forms we may look to Sievers’s 
A. S. Grammar, as Mr. Sweet expects, “the advanced student ” may reason- 
ably require that Mr. Sweet should have furnished with this first edition the 
notes and glossary relegated to a “ future edition,” for the lack of a glossary 
especially seriously interferes with the usefulness of the work, as there is no 
dialectic A. S. glossary in existence. In some pieces, as the Hymns and Gospels, 
the Latin furnishes the requisite aid, but many of the Latin words of the Corpus 
and Epinal-Erfurt Glossaries are as unknown to the ordinary student of Latin 
as the Mercian and Kentish words. I hope that Mr. Sweet will not delay long 
his notes and glossary. 

The contents of the little volume of 214 pages may be briefly stated as 
follows : the whole of the Corpus (Mercian) and Epinal-Erfurt (Kentish) Gloss- 
aries ; four brief Northumbrian inscriptions ; five brief Northumbrian fragments; 
extracts from the Northumbrian Liber Vitae, a list of names; the Lorica Prayer 
(Mercian) ; the Codex Aureus Inscription (Kentish) ; thirteen Vespasian Hymns 
(Mercian), no Psalms being given; St. Matthew, Chaps. VI, VII, VIII, from the 
Durham Gloss (Northumbrian) and the Rushworth Gloss (Mercian); Kentish 
Glosses, from Zupitza’s edition in Haupt’s Zeitschrift; and forty-seven short 
Charters from the seventh to the eleventh century, chiefly Mercian and 
Kentish, those froin 31 to the end being from copies made by Mr. Sweet “ in 
pursuance of anow abandoned intention of editing a collection of the post- 
Alfredian charters.” We are thankful for what we have got, but should have 
been more so if we had had a good glossary. J. M. G. 


A Treatise on the Accentuation of the twenty-one so-called 
Prose Books of the Old Testament, with a facsimile of a page of the Codex 
assigned to Ben Asher in Aleppo, by WILLIAM WIcKEs, D.D. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1887. 


Dr. Wickes, who has earned the gratitude of Hebrew scholars by his work on 
the accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (JV’”D8 °}'0), has now completed 
his task. And as was to be expected from the previous book, his study on the 
accentuation of the prose books is at once so learned and so perspicuous as to 
furnish Old Testament students a standard guide on Hebrew accentuation. 
Originally intended as marks for the synagogal cantillation, the accents are of 
the highest importance for the exegesis of the Old Testament, since the cantil- 
lation was but a method of notation to assist in bringing out the sense in 
reading. Dr. Wickes has made an exhaustive study of the literature of the 
subject, and with the help of the indices the student will find no difficulty in 
referring, should he feel the desire, to the original sources. Opposite the title 
page there is a beautiful reproduction of a leaf of the Aleppo Codex assigned 
to Ben Asher, who lived about the beginning of the tenth century. But, for 
palaeographical reasons, as well as from the internal evidence, Dr. Wickes is 
inclined to consider, against Graetz and Strack, this codex considerably later. 
C. A. 
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PHILOLOGUS, XLV 1-4. 


No. I. 


1. Pp.1-17. Critical discussion of the Odyssey (continued from Vol. XLIV, 
No. 4, pp. 592 ff.), by A. Scotland. In this article are discussed and emended 
several passages of 6 and ». 


2. Pp. 18-33. The home of Theognis, by G. F. Unger. Theognis (v. 23) 
calls himself a Megarian; but what Megara is meant? Plato, Legg. I 630 A, 
calls him tév év Meyapéwr, Many others were of this opinion. 
But Didymos opposes their view; also Harpokration, who says: avtd¢ yap dyow 
6 "HABov pév yap éwye Kal wore yaiav (v. 783). Plato probably 
understood EckeAjv yaiav to be the land of the Sikeloi, a part merely of Sicily. 
The Scholiast on Plat. loc. cit. thinks that Plato’s statement is consistent with 
the assumption that Theognis was a native of the Saronic Megara and emigrated 
to the Sicilian ; but this opinion is erroneous, and otherwise of no importance. 
There were certainly two views, and those who held to each view did so merely 
because they saw objections to the other. That neither view was correct never 
occurred to any one. The context of v. 783 shows that Zv«eA7? yaia meant 
Sicily ; hence the Sicilian Megara is ruled out. But there is also no ground 
for believing that Megara on the isthmus was the home of Theognis. Stephanos 
of Byzantion, in his Onomastikon, enumerates six cities of that name ; in addi- 
tion to the two mentioned, one in Pontos, one in Illyria, one in Thessaly, and 
one in Molossis. The last three, however, were one and the same. It some- 
times belonged to one country, sometimes to another; under Kassandros it 
belonged even to Makedonia (Plut. Pyrrh. 2). All that we know about this 
general region points to the territory of the Aithikes as the seat of this Megara. 
Could this have been the home of Theognis? Vv. 1211-16 were banished from 
his works long ago, and assigned variously to Anakreon, Epimenides, Thaletas. 
They could not belong to Theognis, becauses of 1216: mé/uc ye mév éote Kai 
Kady AnOaiy for Lethaios was a river of Asia Minor, also 
of Crete. But a third one was overlooked (Strab. XIV 1, 39): étepog 0” éori 
AnOaiog 6 Tpixkyy, 6’ yevvybivar Aéyerat. The Aithikes bor- 
dered upon Tpixxy, and the river evidently flowed near Megara. We have 
another testimony of the poet, v. 1209: Aifwy pév yévog eiui, evreryéa 
This passage also has been variously 
emended and hauled about. Now, in Cramer, Anecd. IV 97, is found Aiéec 
kai “Avec (of course for Aivec) é@vexd, Alveg is a short form of Aividvec, 
Alfeg¢ likewise of Al@cxec. 

The fact that Megara, in the land of the Aithikes, was the home of the poet, 
would not prevent him from being a true Hellen, but would account for the 
oracle (Anthol. Pal. XIV 73) which closes with a sentence ascribed to Theognis 
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by Clemens, Strom. VII gor: tyeic Meyapeig oite tpito: obre ovdé 
dvadéxaror ob7’ év Adyw ob7’ év apiOug, a sentence which could not possibly have 
been uttered of the southern Megarians at the period fixed by the rest of the 
oracle. [This article contains many details not given here, such as a discus- 
sion of Theogn. 782.] 


3. Pp. 34-53. On Plotinos, by H. v. Kleist. A complete analysis of Enn. 
III 1, with some critical and explanatory notes. 


4. Pp. 54-62. On the Optica of Eukleides, by H. Weissenborn, This 
article has special reference to Heiberg’s edition. Heiberg, with some hesi- 
tation, ascribes the Optica to Eukleides. Weissenborn agrees with him, and 
in the present article endeavors (1) to remove Heiberg's lingering doubts ; (2) 
to show that the Cod. Vindobonensis is at fault in certain passages ; (3) to con- 
tribute something to the understanding and appreciation of the Optica, and so 
to the solution of the question of genuineness. He shows that many of the 
discussions and problems, when put in proper form and correctly interpreted, 
are by no means unworthy of the great mathematician. 


4a. P.62. In Tac. Hist. IV 15,1, A. Eussner strikes out e¢ between vitu 
and fatriis. 


5. Pp. 63-81. What did Geminos write? By Max C.P. Schmidt. This 
interesting discussion (which is to be continued) arrives at the conclusion that 
Geminos wrote only (1) Eicaywy7 cic Ta gawvdueva; (2) An Epitome of the 
Meteorology of Poseidonios ; (3) Oewpia tov uabyudtwr. The frequent mention 
of Geminos in Proklos’ commentary on Eukleides’ Elements caused Bandinus, 
in cataloguing the Laurentian MSS, erroneously to record him as a commen- 
tator of Eukleides. Moreover, the ‘Ioropiat yewuetpixai never existed, as was 
shown by Nesselmann. Sprung from an early misconception, this error grew 
and became widespread. Schmidt cites many allusions tothe supposed work, 
one of which (Sauvérien, p. 77, 1766) runs thus: “Il composa un ouvrage 
divisé en six livres, intitulé, Enarrationes Geometricae, dans lequel il exposa 
d’une maniére fort claire les découvertes les plus importantes.” [This is nearly 
as bad as the “‘ Petrus Adsigerius”” of magnetic fame, who turned up, probably 
not for the last time, a year or two ago in Vienna. } 


54. P.81. Th. Stangl emends a passage of the Panegyrici Latini. 


6. Pp. 82-99. On Alexand. Aphrod. de Mistione, by Otto Apelt. This 
work of Alexandros being of special importance on account of the light it 
sheds upon the teachings of the great philosophers, and of general value as an 
able treatise, Apelt in the present article makes a contribution to the estab- 
lishment of a pure text. The emendations are excellent. 


64. P.99. Th. Stangl proposes to read in Cic. Orator rgt thus: .. . sunt 
enim qui zaméum putent, quod sit ovationis simillimus, qua de causa fer?, ut is 
—adhibeatur in fabulis, cum ille dacty/us numerus hexametrorum magniloquen- 
tiae sit accommodatior. Ephorus autem, lévis ipse orator ef profectus ex 
optima disciplina. 

7. Pp. 100-132. Flaviana (continued from XLIV 3, p. 517). IV. On 
the coinage of Vespasian, by A. Chambalu. This valuable contribution to 
numismatics contains a large catalogue of coins of the age of Vespasian. 
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76. P,132. G. F. Unger emends two passages in Theophrast. Char. (18 
and I9). 


8. Pp. 133-83. Reports. No. 53: Cicero’s Letters since 1829, by Karl 
Schirmer. This article will not only serve as an excellent orientation for 
specialists, but will be found useful. for such as wish to have a general knowl- 
edge of the literature of the subject including a compendium of the matter. 


g. Pp. 184-200. Miscellaneous: 

A. Pp. 184-90. Accounts of manuscripts: 

I. Xenophon. Description and collation of Cod. Marcianus (Venetus) 368, 
by O. Keller. 

B. Pp. 190-95. Interpretation and criticism of authors: 

II. In Pind, Ol. XIII 113, W. Christ proposes dciuev for idéuev. 

III. Lucil. III 19 f. (M.) corrected by O. Keller. 

IV. F. Becher defends the traditional text of Cic. pro Marcel. 4, 10. 

V. In Cic. Orator 131, Th. Stangl reads “ cupiat fastidiat.” 

VI. C. Hammer emends Quintil. Declam. 308, 309, 310, one passage in 
each, 

C. Pp. 196-200. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Revue Archéologique, 
1884, 10-12; 1885, 1,2. Edinburgh Review, 1884, Oct. 


No. 2. 


1. Pp. 201-36. The Ashburnham Library, by Th. Stangl. A history is 
given of the formation of this library and its subsequent sale, by which the 
MSS it contained found their way to Italy. The article contains a catalogue 
of the MSS that concern classical philology, and closes with a discussion and 
partial coHation of some of the more important ones: Caesar, Opera Omnia ; 
Pliny, Epistulae ; Sallust, Bella, Mutila; Valerius Maximus. 


2. Pp. 237-244. Scaenica, by Albert Miiller. E. Petersen in the Wiener 
Studien, VII, 1885, pp. 175-81, firstly, opposes the theory that when plays were 
acted in ancient Greek theatres a temporary platform was constructed over the 
orchestra for the evolutions of the choros ; and, secondly, discusses the geometric 
construction of the orchestra and logeion as given by Vitruvius. Miiller, in 
the present article, comes again to the support of the theory of a platform. 
His arguments, of course, are drawn from the numerous passages in which the 
choreutae seem to come in contact with the actors, and the theatre of Epidauros 
is cited as a proof of the necessity of a platform on scaffolding, to bring the 
choros up toa plane a few feet lower than that of the logeion, with steps to 
connect them. Miiller then attempts to confute the views of Petersen con- 
cerning the geometric construction of Vitruvius. The reader who will under- 
stand him must construct diagrams of his own as he reads. 


2a. G, F. Unger emends three passages in Theophrast. Char,, one in 5 and 
two in 6. 


3. Pp. 245-77. Timaios as source for Plutarch, Diodoros, and Dionysios of 
Halicarnassos, by Fridrich Reuss. The article seems to establish that Timaios 
was more largely drawn from, especially for Sicilian history, than had been 
believed. 
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3a. P. 277. Unger emends Theophr. Char. 30 med. 


4. Pp. 278-313. On the Eicaywyf of Geminos, by Max C. P. Schmidt. 
First are discussed the editions, three in number ; then the translations; thirdly 
the MSS; fourthly the work itself is viewed from several standpoints. It is 
shown that Geminos was a man of true science, and that this work is well 
worth studying for its scientific merit. Finally, the opinion of Blass, that 
the Eicaywyf is merely an extract from the ’Ezcrou#, is examined, with the 
result that Schmidt is inclined to accept it, but withholds judgment until he 
can more fully consider some difficulties which Blass’s view encounters. 


5. Pp. 313-20. On the Z¢aipa of Pseudo-Proklos, by Max C. P. Schmidt. 
This is virtually a continuation of the preceding article. The X¢aipa is shown 
to be a clumsy epitome of the Eicaywy# of Geminos. The editions, transla- 
tions, and MSS are briefly discussed, but no satisfactory theory is offered to 
account for the work’s bearing the name of Proklos. 


6. Pp. 321-68. Reports. No. 54. Polybios: Works concerning him, 1846- 
66, by C. Jacoby. Excellent for orientation. 


6a. P. 368. Unger emends Theophr. Char. 10 (one passage). 


7. Pp. 369-92. Miscellaneous. 

A. Accounts of manuscripts: 

VII. Cic. ad Att. in Cod. Med. 49,24. Description and collation, by Hein- 
rich Ebeling. 

VIII. History of the Florentine MS of Tacitus, by F. Philippi. 

B. Interpretation and criticism of authors: 

IX. On yéada in Hesiod, by M. Hecht. 

X. Fr. Susemihl discusses Plat. Theaet. 147 4. ¢. 

XI. W. Christ discusses Dem. de Cor. 104. Since 1200 is not divisible by 
16, he proposes to render éxto¢ kal déxatoc “ als sechster und gar als zehnter ” 
(i. e. “ with five, or with nine others”). Then for ovvvexxaidexa he proposes 
ovvex- kai déxa [intending, as it seems to me, obvet kai -dexa], comparing “ wald- 
und hausthier,” “ schweinfleisch und -knochen.’”’ He confesses his inability to 
parallel this. [It is doubtful whether it can be paralleled. It once occurred 
to me that in Eur. Suppl. 778 we might read ra pév ev-, ra dé Jd va TuyxH, but 
several years of watching has failed to find anything analogous. And yet we 
should expect this power of a language that can say ody kaxéc¢ Toveiv and avt’ 
ev roeiv, or pév Eavov ..., ad dé (without éavor)]. 

XII. When did Coelius Antipater write? By K.J. Neumann. The date 
is placed several years after117 B.C. The article contains a brief investigation 
of the ancient allusions to the circumnavigation of Africa (Libya). 

XIII. Under the head of ‘‘ Vermischte bemerkungen,” O. Keller explains 
the word massa and the (Roman) origin of the miners’ sign or mark (7), and 
then very plausibly argues that Satura (satire) is traceable to the Greek odrupoz, 
and not to satura (as in lanx satura). 

C. P.392. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Edinburgh ~ . riew, 1885, 
Jan. and April; Westminster Review, 1884, Oct. These r.purts are mere 
titles of articles. 
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No. 3. 


1. Pp. 393-410. On the epitaph of Augustus (Monumentum Ancyranum), 
by Johannes Schmidt. Bormann, in 1884, published a program in which he 
argued that this inscription was composed by Augustus himself as an epitaph 
for his own tomb or monument. Schmidt accepted and further elaborated this 
view in Philologus XLIV, pp. 442-70. But O. Hirschfeld (Wiener Studien, 
1885, pp. 170-74) opposed this view. In the present article, of course, Schmidt 
comes again to its support. If we may judge after hearing but one side of a 
case, he makes it evident that the inscription was intended to be an epitaph. 


ta. P. 410. In Thuc. V 81 Unger proposes of é o 


2. Pp. 411-38. Reforms of the Roman calendar in the years 45 and 8 
B.C., by August Mommsen. This article elaborately investigates the question 
of the position of the intercalary day in the year and of the year of intercala- 
tion in the cycle, according to the reform of Julius Caesar, and then of 
Augustus. A brief abstract would not be intelligible. 


26. P.438. Unger emends a passage in Theophr. Char. 27. 


3. The day of the founding of Rome in story and history, by W. Soltau. 
In this article are explained the two different accounts of Tarutius, and other 
difficulties are discussed. The article is interesting to those concerned with 
the history of astronomy, showing, for instance, that already 130 B.C. the 
Romans were acquainted with the Chaldean cycle of eclipses. 


3a. P. 448. Unger emends one passage in Theophr. Char. 20 and two in 30. 


4. Pp. 449-69. The temple of Magna Mater at Rome, by Otto Gilbert. 
In Hermes 20 (1885), pp. 407-29, O. Richter located the temple of Magna 
Mater on the Sacra Via between the Arch of Titus and that of Constantine. 
The present article recalls the overwhelming evidences long since produced 
by others, that the temple was on the Palatine, and brings new proofs of this 
fact. The remains which Richter took for those of the temple in question 
probably belong to the Aedes Larum. 


5. Pp. 469-508. The oldest manuscripts of Cicero de Inventione, by 
Eduard Stroebel. Description, comparison and critical discussion of Pari- 
sinus 7774 A., Herbipolitanus Mp. m. f. 3, and Sangallensis 820. 


6. Pp. 509-51. Reports. No. 55. Eutropius (continued from XLIV 2, 
p- 300), by C. Waggener. This report reviews works that treat of the sources 
of the Breviarium. 


6a. P.551. Th. Stangl emends Cic. Partit. Orat. 62, 64 and 68. 

7. Pp. 552-68. Miscellaneous. 

A. Pp. 552-62. Interpretation and criticism of authors: 

XIV. G. F. Unger emends Theophr. Char. 16 med. 

XV. O. Keller gives an interesting discussion of Lucilius Frag., Sat. 3, 
which served as a model for Horace’s Journey to Brundisium. 

XVI. Unger discusses the Orphic Argonautika, especially v. 1164, where 
he proposes for 

B. Pp. 562-68. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Edinburgh Review, 
1885, July-1886, July; Westminster Review, 1885, January—1886, April; 
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Séances et travaux de l’Académie des sciences morales et politiques, 1883, 
January-1884, December; Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische alterthumskunde, 
1883, April-1884, October. 


No. 4. 

1. Pp. 569-95. The descent of Odysseus to Hades, by A. Scotland. 
Critical discussion of the whole episode, with numerous emendations of pas- 
sages in A, 


2. Pp. 596-613. Pindar’s Seventh Nemean Ode a “ Siegestodtenlied,” by 
L. Bornemann. The theory is proposed that the hero, a boy, in the moment 
of victory died of sunstroke, or something of the sort. An analysis of the 
ode is given, and several emendations offered. 


2a. P. 613. Unger emends Theophr. Char. 19 and 20 (one passage in each). 


3. Pp. 614-41. Studies in Xenophon’s Anabasis, by H. Ball. 1. An 
apparent inconsistency. In Anab. I 2, 9, Zogaiverog has long since been 
recognized as an error. Some think it should be KAedvwp (II 1, 10; 5, 37), 
others ’Ayiac (II 5, 31; 6, 30). But even when one of these names is substi- 
tuted for Lodaiveroc, where is the other to be placed in the original organiza- 
tion of the army in Book 1? He was probably made general over the remnant 
of the forces of Xenias and Pasion after these had deserted because Kyros had 
permitted those of their troops that had gone over to Klearchos to remain with 
him. 2, Xenophon’s election to the office of general, The author, by a care- 
ful investigation, shows that the majority of the 2oyayoi in the division of 
Proxenos were Athenians, and so probably the majority of the private soldiers 
also. 3. A supposed error in the enumeration (I 2, 9). After discussing the 
various attempts to explain away the inconsistency between the sum total at 
the review and the sum of the individual commands previously mentioned, 
the author denies the existence of such inconsistency. The difference repre- 
sents the Milesian exiles, who have hitherto been overlooked in summing up 
the separate commands. 4. IIv6aydépac or Zausog¢? In Anab. I 4, 2 it is Iv6a- 
yépac; in Hell, III 1, 1 it is Zaucoc, that commands the Spartan fleet. Some 
stupid person, finding IIvbaydpac, added Zaucoc, and a subsequent copyist, see- 
ing the absurdity, struck out the wrong word. Diodoros (XIV 19, 4 and 5) 
follows the erroneously corrected copy, except that he read Zduoc. 5. Remarks 
on special passages. Instructive notes on the following passages: Anab., I 3, 
14; 3,12; II 1, 3; 1, 10; VI 2,16; I 8, 15-17; 7,12; 8,12; VII 6, 26; II 
6, 4. 

3a. P.641. Unger emends a passage in Theophr. Char. 10, 


4. Pp. 642-79. Contribution to the textual criticism of the Letters of 
Pliny the Younger, by Th. Stangl. I. Age and compass of the Codex Riccar- 
dianus; also its list of persons addressed and of beginnings of letters. II. The 
genealogy of the Codex Riccardianus and Marcianus. III. Textual criticism : 
discussion of numerous passages, with many emendations. 


5. Pp. 680-88. Epistola ad Ernestum de Leutsch, by H. J. Heller. 
Critical discussion of Hor. Sat. II 2, 29 f.; Od. I 2, 39 f.; Verg. Ecl. I 66; 
Aen, III 443; V 289; VI 743; IX 315; X 198. In Hor. Od. I 2, 39 he 
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proposes Acer et Pauli peditis cruentum | voltus in hostem (feditis, dis- 
mounted ; ostem, Hannibal, or the Carthaginians, at Cannae). 


6. Pp. 689-711. Reports. No. 56. Researches in the Orient, by A. 
Wiedeman. This report is confined to Egypt. It gives an interesting 
account of recent discoveries, especially in the field of Greek antiquities, 


7. Pp. 712-45. Miscellaneous. 


A. Pp. 712-24. Interpretation and criticism of authors: 

XVII. Discussion of Hom, Il. 1V 527, and III 360, by A. Spengel. 

XVIII. The date of the composition of Polybios’ History, by Rudolf 
Hartstein. Books I and II were composed and published before 146 B. C.; 
books III-VI composed before 146, but revised and published later. All the 
rest composed after 146. 

XIX. C. Fr. Miiller discusses Verg. Aen. v. 673, arriving at the conclusion 
that zzanem is a rather unfortunate imitation of xecvf in Hom, Il. III 376. 

XX. E. Schroeder discusses Pomponius Mela, De Chorogr. II 7, $111. 

XXI. Th. Stangl restores we and inserts guidem in Cic. Cat. II 8, and 
strikes out ze in II 27. 

XXI. Ferd. Becher discusses Quintil. X 1,72; 7,6; 7,24-25; 7,31; 5,13. 


B. Pp. 725-45. Reports of journals, reviews, etc. Mémoires de la Société 
nationale des antiquaires de France, 1881. The Academy, 1883, March 17- 
1884, August 23. 


8. Pp. 746-56. Indices, errata. 
M. W. HuMPHREYs, 


NEVE JAHRBUCHER FOUR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1886. 


Fascicle 1. 


1. Pausanias und die Bildwerke in den Propylaien. P. Weizsiicker, W. 
holds that his views formerly expressed (Arch. Ztg. 1874, 110 f.) as to the 
arrangement of the works of art in the Propylaea were substantially correct. 
He now investigates more particularly the probable location of each statue, 
asserting that Pausanias is always to be relied on, though often hard to inter- 
pret. 

2. Zu Dionysios von Halikarnasos. K. Jacoby. Textual comment on nine 
passages. 

3. Zu Thukydides. K.Conradt. A criticism upon the view of Wilamo- 
witz as to the value of codex Vat. B, of which C. holds a lower opinion than 
W. The bulk of the article consists of textual emendations on 23 passages in 
Books I-III. 

4. Zur Textkritik von Xenophons Hellenika. O. Keller. K.has under- 
taken an edition of the Hellenika for the Schenkl-Freytag series, and gives 
here his view of the principles to be followed in settling the text. Codex B is 
the first and best for the whole Hellenika, But with this should be carefully 
compared M. C and F can occasionally be made useful. 


5. ZuLukianos. H, Bliimner. Note on a passage in the dei isropiav cvy- 
ypagev, c. 45. 
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6. Zu Valerius Maximus. K. Kempf, Berlin. Since the appearance of 
Kempf’s edition of Val. Max. in 1854, based upon the oldest MS (Cod. Bernen. 
A, in Halm, B), discovered by him and shown to be of the ninth cent., the text 
has been the object of study of foremost scholars—of Madvig, Advers. critica; 
of Gertz, Symbolae criticae ad Val. Max. (see Tidskrift for philologi og paeda- 
gogik, 1874, pp. 260-290); of Vahlen, Eberhard, Fértsch (Naumburg pro- 
grammes for 1885, 1864, 1870); of Wensky (Breslau Matthiasgymnasium pro- 
gramme, 1879 ; Jahrbiicher, 1882, 1883, 1884). The present paper offers some 
15 or 16 critical notes by Kempf, many being suggested by difficulties which 
other critics had met with. The article closes with a defense of some of 
his original emendations (II 10,8; IV 1,8; V 6, guid attinet verbdis), against 
Halm, Fértsch, and others, 


7. Zu Ciceros Vermischten Briefen. L. Mendelssohn, Dorpat. Critical 
contributions on VIII 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14; V 2; VII 5 and 16; IX 1. 


8. Th. V.’s Anzeige v. Gellii Noctes Atticae ed. M. Hertz, Vol. II. Hertz’s 
text-edition, published in 1853, has never been perfectly satisfactory, with its 
short praefatio, its critical introduction resting entirely on Gronov, and its 
numerous parentheses, daggers, etc., rendering the text after all only half satis- 
factory. But now, thanks to him, we have a large critical edition, giving a 
text prepared with conscientiousness, complete information on the MSS, the 
use other writers made of Gellius, and a collection of textual emendations 
from all periods of critical study, good indices, and a praefatio which leaves 
nothing to be desired. Th. V. concludes with critical notes of his own. 


g. Kritische Miscellen. F. Polle, Dresden. On Lucretius II 45; Tibullus 
II 1, 83; Tacitus dialogus 16, 22 (Halm) 31; 5, 38; 8, 38, 17. 


Fascicle 2. 


10. Nautisches zu Homeros. Continued from Jhbb. 1885, p. ro2. A. 
Breusing. (5.) In ¢ 281, from the standpoint of a seaman, B. prefers the 
reading dre pivdv to épivdv. (6.) The idea of a floating island, tAwr7 évi 
vhow, kK 3, arose from the familiar optical illusion of mirage. A number of 
other interesting suggestions, drawn from the experience of a nautical life, are 
scattered through the article. 


Ir, Zu Platons Kriton. G.H. Miiller. In 53 C, M. would dispose of the 
annoying av, doynpov av daveioba, by reading Goynuov bv gaveicbat, 


12. Ueber das dritte Buch der Historien des Timaios. H. Kothe. The 
first part of the work of Timaios probably contained a description of the 
countries in which the events to be narrated took place. This is shown by 
several citations, especially by the extract from Book III found in Athenaios, 
VI 272 b, where Timaios ascribes to the city of Corinth the possession of 
460,000 slaves. This could not have been true until about the time of Timaios 
himself, 


13. Zur handschriftlichen tiberlieferung des Dion Chrysostomos. A. Sonny. 
A brief classification and estimate of the MSS. 


14. Die nachrichten tiber Thukydides. G.F. Unger. (1.) The statement 
of Praxiphanes (Markellinos, 28 ff.) that Thukydides lived as an exile with 
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Archelaos does not refer to the historian. (2.) The historian Kratippos, who 
wrote a continuation of the history of Th., and who also gives us some facts 
concerning his life, was actually, as stated by Dionysios, a contemporary of 
Th., and his statements in consequence have great value. Markellinos was 
in error in assigning K. to a much later period. 


15. Erotematia (continued from Jhbb. 1884, p. 34). Anonymous. A num- 
ber of brief notes, the first of which raises the question whether Dr. Sterrett 
failed to observe that the inscription which he published (Papers of the Am, 
School at Athens, Vol. I, pp. 64, xxxiv) is written in iambic trimeters, showing 
characteristic faults of the Byzantine period. 


16. Ad Plinii panegyricum. A. Eussner, Wirceburgi. It is proposed to 
read maiores before maioribus suis reddit, c. 69; and between od/ivionis and 
indulgentia to insert emergentia, and instead of in honore hominum et in honore 
Jamae, in ore h, et in h. f. 


17. Zur erklarung der Horazischen oden. Th. Pliiss, Basel. Pliiss takes up the 
first ode of the first book with careful and detailed critical exposition, and com- 
bats Kiessling and his results set forth in his edition of this ode. The logical 
‘gliederung und einheit’ of the poem he gives at length; the ‘idee’ would be: 
a lyric poet presents himself as protégé to a noble patron, declaring the 
latter’s exemplary life, and hoping his noble patron may formally confer upon 
him the office and dignity of the lyric singer. The ‘reale empfindung’ would 
be the joy the poet feels in his energies, mixed with anxiety or resignation 
which springs from the knowledge of his imperfections. The ‘ poetische stim- 
mung’ in which this ‘ reale empfindung’ is given its artistic expression is humor, 
in the scientific and Horatian sense of the word. II. Ode I 28. In opposi- 
sition to the newest departures of Kiessling and Bobrik. The ‘gedankengang’ 
is first given, the chiastic movement of the thought being shown at the same 
time; then follows the ‘ poetische idee,’ and finally the ‘ allgemeine stimmung’: 
empiric pessimism. Here follow notes in which Pliiss justifies himself. 


The rest of this number is Niemeyer’s, Kiel. I. Ode I 16, usually taken as 
a palinode, an apology made to a girl hurt by the poet’s sarcasm. Lessing 
(Vade Mecum) says, not she, but her mother has been wounded, and the apology 
is to her. Lessing gave no reasons for this view. Niemeyer seeks to do so in 
the present paper. II. Ode I 14,11-15. In these lines the idea is at first sight 
illogical, as Peerlkamp discovered: ‘Although you glory in real advantages, the 
sailor does not trust in unreal ones, showy representations.’ Bear in mind, 
however, the allegorical character of the poem, and that the Roman state is 
understood. The real idea is therefore: guamvis genus Romuleum et nomen 
Romanum iactes, verbis speciosa haec, re inania sunt, IV 8, 15 ff. is next discussed 
and the logic of the lines pointed out. Next follows a discussion of I 32, and 
Kiessling’s view that this poem describes the poet’s transition from lighter songs 
to more-earnest themes. 


18. Zu Cicero de Natura Deorum. Goethe, Grossglogau. Critical notes on 
II 61, 110, 140, 143, 155. 


1g. Zu Sallustius. Ungermann, Diiren. Or. Lepidi, 18. Ungermann proposes 
salvo before iure, and reads atgue illa, quae tum formidine mercatus sum, pretio 
soluto, salvo iure dominis tamen restituo, 
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20. Die handschriften der Caesares des Aurelius Victor, Opitz, Dresden. 


Fascicle 3. 

14. (Continued from Fasc. 2.) G.F. Unger. (3.) The following statements 
concerning the life of Thukydides may be considered reliable: His mother’s 
name was Hegesipyle. He married a wealthy woman from Skaptesyle in 
Thrace. He was accused of treason by Kleon, and spent many years in exile 
in Thrace. By a decree proposed by Oinobios he was given permission to 
return to Athens. He died a natural death in Thrace, probably at the place 
where he had spent his years of exile. Only his cenotaph was in the tombs of 
Kimon. He leftason named Timotheos. (4.) The following are the important 
dates connected with his life, as nearly as they can be fixed: Birth, 450 or 
449; exile, 423-403; death, 395 or 394. 


21. Zum eleusinischen steuerdecret. K. Schafer. Acriticism of the elabo- 
rate article of Adolf Schmidt (Jhbb. 1885, 681-744). 


22. Zum Hymnos auf den delischen Apollon. H. Pomtow. Hermann was 
right, though Baumeister denies it, in believing that a line has been lost after 
81. But the missing line contained a different idea from that suggested by 
Hermann. 

23. Anz. v. Autolyci de Sphaera, etc., ed. F. Hultsch. H. Menge. A very 
complimentary review, to which M. appends a statement of the contents of Cod. 
Vat. Gr. 204. 

24. Zu Euripides Bakchai. E. Hoffmann. In 372, for xptcea (or xpvoéay) 
mrépuya read ypvoéa mrépvys 


25. Anz. v. Iamblichi de Vita Pythagorica liber, ed. A. Nauck. K. Lang. 
The unwearied industry of Nauck has given to scholars still another invaluable 
work. Iamblichus, though of trifling importance as a philosopher, is of great 
value as an authority in the history of Greek literature. This edition is praised 
by L. in the highest terms, 


26. Noch einmal das Catonische griindungsdatum Roms. Triemel, Kreuz- 
nach, Soltau (Jahrbiicher, 1885, 553-60) has undertaken to prove 744 B. C. as 
Cato’s year for the founding of Rome, limiting the regal period to 238 years. 
The present paper is an expansion of what Triemel has already said in the 
Programme of the Kreuznach Gymnasium for 1884 (Kritische Geschichte der 
alteren Quinctier). From his own standpoint Triemel goes again very care- 
fully through the evidences Dionysios (I 74) and Polybios furnish of their own 
and the annalists’ dating of the foundation of Rome, and arrives at 753 B.C. 
and 501 B. C. as Cato’s most probable dates, the one for the foundation, the 
other for the expulsion of the kings. 


27. H. Haupt. Anzeige v. M. Zéller’s rém. staats- und rechtsaltertiimern. 
This little work (Breslau, verlag von W. Koébner, 1885, xii u. 438 S., gr. 8) is 
an examination undertaken logically and with much cleverness. Its bibliogra- 
phies and references are good; but one cannot say that Zéller has always 
judged correctly as to the tendency of latest results in the study of Roman 
constitutional history. 


28. Zu Vergilius Aeneis. Th. Maurer, Maintz. Note on IX 330. For 
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Remi Schrader, Heyne and Peerlkamp read Remum. Maurer suggests: armi- 
gerumque premit, premit aurigamque sub ipsis. In fact Servius, Aen. II 530, 
actually cites armigerumque premit. 


29. Zu Quintilianus. M. Kidderlin, Miinchen. Notes on II 1,4; II 13, 2. 


30. Die einheitlichkeit des Taciteischen Dialogus. W. Gilbert, Dresden. 
Peter and Andresen have placed us under obligations for their editions of the 
Dialogus. The former divides the treatise thus: 5-13, 16-26, 28-41, the first 
part being introductory and comparing the merits of oratory versus poesy, the 
second part taking up the fact that there has been a decay in oratory, the last 
discussing the grounds of the decay. Aper and Maternus have been the chief 
talkers in the first part ; it is Messala who takes up the decay of oratory. There 
is a great gap, however (of 6 MS pages), in his argument, and Maternus con- 
cludes. The question is whether Julius Secundus—the judge chosen for the 
discussion in the earlier part of the dialogue—takes part in this discussion, 
and where Maternus (the concluder) begins. Peter believes that Secundus did 
take part, that his speech fell out in the gap after c. 35, and conjectures his 
theme was the decay of so-called e/ocutio. Andresen gives c. 36-40 to either 
Messala or Secundus; Weinkauff gives c. 36-41 to the latter. Gilbert, how- 
ever, aims to prove that Secundus could have taken no part. As to the second 
question, it appears that Andresen is not right, although not so much mistaken 
as Weinkauff. Gilbert’s view is that all the chapters from 36 to 41 are to be 
given to Maternus. 

31. In scriptores historiae Augustae. E. Baehrens, Groningae. Critical 


notes. 


Fascicle 4. 

32. Die schlangentopfwerferin d. altarfrieses v. Pergamon. W.H. Roscher. 
R. pretty conclusively establishes the theory, first published by him in 1880, 
that the figure in question is either an Erinys or an Hygieia. The vase which 
she hurls at the hostile giant was intended to be represented as full of poisonous 
serpents, one of which is seen coiled around it. The design was probably sug- 
gested by the stratagem of Hannibal described by Nepos, Vit. Han. c. 10 and 
11, and by Justinus, XXXII 4, 6. 


33. Musaios und Proklos. A. Ludwich. The Lycian Proklos shows in his 
style the influence of Musaios (cf. Hymn to ’A@jva ToAbunric, 31, with Musaios, 
56, 330, 337). This fact is valuable as helping to fix the date of Musaios, 
Proklos lived between 412 and 485 A. D. The poems of Musaios must hence 
be placed at least as far back as toward the middle of the fifth century. 


34. Zuden fragmenten des Kynikers Krates. E. Hiller. Notes on the 
fragment of Krates in the =tpwuareic of Clement of Alexandria, II rat. 


35. Zu Proklos. C. Biumker. A brief critical note. 


36. Herodianfragmente. A. Kopp. The ‘Ounpixoi in the Darm- 
stadt MS, ascribed to Herodian, is not an altogether spurious work, as declared 
by Lehrs, but is composed of genuine fragments arranged by another hand. 


37. Zur lateinischen und griechischen sprachgeschichte. O. Keller, Prag. 
I. As and rad, and are related, so are oreud and (cragvAf). 
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Apex is primarily a sting ; cf. apes, gumic, a bee or sting-fly. II. véxrap, rightly 
explained by Movers (Phon. III 1, 104) = WPp3 em i. e. nzktar wine, smoked 
or spiced wine. III. orvAoc, stilus ; taeda, daig; Evdikh, siliqua, IV. testes 
mapacrara: = V. mpoBookic, promuscis, VI. helix=elentier. VII. The 
augment. VIII. Rough breathingin idwp. IX. cohors and hortari. X. cunctari. 
XI. Dyrrhachium, a Phoenician name. 


38. Ad Poenulum Plautinam. Hasper, Dresdae. Goetz reads, v. 137: 
gerraé germanae hercle ét collyrae escdriae. Hasper: gerrae germanae kae de collyrae 
tte = gerrae germanae kat KoAAvpat 


39. Des Catullus Juventius Lieder. Harnecker. This cites first the 
ungrounded charge that Cicero’s relation to Tiro was not a morally pure one, 
and maintains that Juventius, of Catullus’s poems, is probably an unreality. If 
Catullus did have an actual original, he had no deeper than a poet’s passion 
for him. 


40. Die Idus als dies fasti. Soltau, Zabern (Elsasz), Against holding 
that the Ides were nefasti hilares before Caesar; they were dies fasti. 


41. Zu Hyginus Fabeln. Otto, Glogau. Critical notes. 


Fascicle 5. 


42. Das erste chorlied der Orestie des Aischylos. J. K. Fleischmann. A 
study of the connection of thought in this chorus, showing that it foreshadows 
not only the whole play but the whole trilogy. 


43. Zu Euripides Medeia. E. Hoffmann. Critical notes on 10 ff., 93 ff., 
106 ff., 214 ff., 228 ff., 287 ff., 333 ff., 431, 847, 848 and 857, 858. 


44. Kritische bemerkungen zur geschichte Timoleons, Ch. Clasen. There 
is the greatest divergence between Diodoros and Plutarch in their accounts of 
Timoleon, Cl. has formerly shown that the former depends upon Theopompos 
as an authority, the latter upon Timaios. He now argues with much force 
that in this case the account of Diodoros is by far the more trustworthy. 


45. Zu Aristoteles Mepi aicOfoews. C. Baumker. Brief textual notes, 


46. Zur griechischen Anthologie. A. Ludwich. A critical note. 


47. Die farbe und das geschlecht der griechischen opfertiere. P. Stengel. 
Black animals were generally offered to the subterranean deities and to the 
dead (except when the sacrifice to the latter was @¢ Ae) ; tothe shining Helios 
only white or reddish; to the other deities either light or dark according as 
the offering was made in confidence or in fear. As regards sex, males were 
demanded by Zeus, and females by Hera. In case of the other deities less 
regard was paid to correspondence in sex. To Athena, however, only females 
seem to have been offered, and to the heroes only males, 


48. Die zeitbestimmung des Thukydides iiber den anfang des pelopon- 
nesischen krieges. Adolf Schmidt. In II 1, apxovroc, 
the words érz dto ufva¢g probably arose from a misunderstanding of the abbre- 
viation for éroc jucov dbo. It would be comparatively easy for the sign which 
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stands for 7ucov to be mistaken for the curved form of ¢ and so give rise to 
ért, The whole expression is to be translated “one half year two months,” 
a meaning free from any ground of objection. 


49. Zu Demosthenes dritter Rede gegen Philippos. K. J. Liebhold. Three 
brief notes. 

(17.) Zur erklarung der horazischen oden. Th. Pliiss on I 3; H. Probst on 
14; Th. Breiter on I 4, 16-17; Rosenberg on III 3; Richter on III 8. 


50. Zur Interpretation von VergiliusGeorgica. Kolster. This dwells upon 
an analysis of the introductions and closing parts of the books, and points out 
the value of this favorite work of Vergil’s, as regards his times and the history 
of literature. 

(28.) Zu Vergilius Aeneis. G. Heidtmann. This maintains that of the 
verses III 147-179 only 15 are genuine. 


51. Zu Caesars Bellum Gallicum. I. Funck, on /rustva and neguiquam 
(Wolfflin, Arch. f. Lat. Lexicog. II 1 ff.) in B. G. Il 27. II. Gebhardi, on the 
interpretation of B. G. VI 21, 3. 


(31.) Zu den Scriptores Historiae Aug. Peter, Meiszen. 
52. Zu Tacitus. F. Walter, Miinchen. Critical notes. 


53. Vier Capitel des Justinus. F. Riihl, Kénigsberg. Points out some 
of the greater difficulties in the criticism of this writer’s text. 


Fascicle 6. 

54. Selbstanz. v. Poetae lyrici Graeci minores, I, II. H. Pomtow. The 
author explains the purpose of his book. The larger work of Bergk is unfitted 
for enjoyable reading on account of the vast amount of critical matter. This 
book is intended first of all to further the proper appreciation of the poems in 
question on their poetic and literary side ; and, besides, to help the reader to 
understand the historical and social point of view of the poets themselves. P. 
chose the chronological arrangement of the poems as being far better adapted 
to his purpose than the order adopted by Bergk. The first volume covers the 
eighth, seventh and sixth centuries; the second, the fifth and fourth. The 
article closes with a discussion of some of the textual changes made. 


55. Zu Theokritos. H. Bliimner. Notes on 1, 30 and 15, 27. 


56. Bemerkungen zu Appianos. L. Mendelssohn. M. defends the prin- 
ciples on which he has founded his text, especially against the criticisms of 
G. Kratt, who, it seems, often failed to perceive that it was on historical rather 
than grammatical grounds that M. made many of his emendations. 


57. Ennius und seine vorginger. E. Baehrens, Groningen. This points 
out the exaggeration and the bitterness of Miiller’s criticism on the works of 
Ennius (Quintus Ennius, L. Miiller), and understands W. Meyer, in his excel- 
lent “ Uber die Beobachtung des Wortaccents in der altlat. Poesie” (Miinchen, 
1884), to refer to Andronicus as the “ ordner der altlateinischen iamben und 
trochien.” It aims to maintain that the Saturnian, the dramatic, and the dactylic 
do not lack a certain interrelation, but, on the contrary, Roman poetry exhibits 
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the underlying principle of all things, in accordance with which one thing is 
evolved out of another. 


58. Die constitutio legitima des Cornificius, Netzker. In the second ed. 
of his ‘ Rhetorik der Griechen u. Rémer,’ 1885, Volkmann, who had accepted 
and developed most of the points in Netzker’s dissertation, ‘ Hermagoras, 
Cicero, Cornificius, quae docuerint de statibus,’ Kiel, 1879, maintains, in oppo- 
sition to Netzker, a great difference in this respect between the status of 
Hermagoras and those of Cornificius. In this article N. upholds and develops 
his original result. 


59. Ciceroniana. Philippson, Magdeburg. I. de inventione. Cicero has 
followed Posidonius in his prooemium ; possibly also in his polemic against 
Hermagoras, in the whole portion dealing with avgumentatio. II. Die Pro- 
tagorasiibersetzung. Not a work of Cicero’s earlier years, but belonging to a 
later period somewhat subsequent to the composition of ‘ de officiis.’ 


(28). Zu Vergilius Aeneis. Maurer, Mainz. Critical and explanatory note 
on X 156 ff. 


60. Zu Propertius. Faltin. Five critical notes. 


61. Zu Cicero’s reden. F. Polle. Notes iz Cat. I 23 and II 22, and pro 
Arch. 19. 


62. Zu Sallustius und Florus. Opitz, Dresden. This aims, by comparing 
Sallust, Cat. 43,1, with Florus, I 5,8 (== 11, 8), to find the ager Faesulanus, 
not in Etruria, but ‘in nicht zu groszer entfernung von Rom.’ 

W. E. WATERS. EDWARD B, CLApp. 


ROMANIA, Vol. XV. 
Janvier. 


G. Paris. Etudes sur les Romans de la Table Ronde: Guinglain, ou le Bel 
Inconnu. The romance of Guinglain, of which an analysis with extracts is 
here given, is characterized by M. Paris as one of the most agreeable and, in 
various aspects, one of the most interesting stories of the Breton cycle. It 
was written probably about the beginning of the thirteenth century, by Renaud 
de Beaujeu, whose possible connection with the historical family of Beaujeu 
cannot be clearly established. The narrative is simple and scarcely deviates 
from the well-worn grooves of similar compositions ; but the commonplaceness 
of the subject is relieved and redeemed by the charm of the details. The 
story is that of a young knight of Arthur’s court who knows neither his father 
nor his mother, but who after various feats of prowess, including the final 
adventure of the.“ fer daiser,” performed in the interest of Blonde Esmerée, 
prospective queen of Wales, discovers himself to be the son of Gauvain and 
Blanchesmains the Fay, and is offered the hand of the rescued queen. The 
history, to conform to works of its class, should properly end here, but is con- 
tinued with further episodes. This version of the poem is preserved in a single 
MS belonging to the famous library at Chantilly which has recently been 
presented to the French people by M. le duc d’Aumale. It was published in 
a deplorably unskilful manner by C. Hippeau in 1860, Light is thrown upon 
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the construction of the romance by comparing it with an English poem called, 
by a French title, Zy deaus desconus, which represents more faithfully than the 
French poem the common source of both. A still more ancient version of the 
story, though posterior to the above-mentioned in date of composition, has 
been more or less accurately preserved in a short Italian poem entitled Car- 
duino. It is less easy to understand the relation in which a German poem, 
Wigalois, composed in Bavaria about 1210 by Wirnt de Gravenberg, stands to 
the versions of the story already considered. The poem of Renaud de Beaujeu 
was in later times reduced to prose by Claude Platin, and survives in three 
rare editions, two of which are dated and belong to the first half of the sixteenth 
century. The latter redaction, finally, was analyzed by the comte de Tressan, 
in the Bibliotheque des Romans (1777). Through an inadvertence the author of 
the article speaks (p. 18) of the Orlando innamorato as “\’Orlando furioso du 
Bojardo.” This study constitutes part of a treatise on the metrical romances 
of the Round Table, appearing in Vol. XXX of the Histoire littéraire de la 
France. 


A. Thomas. Les proverbes de Guylem de Cervera, poéme catalan du XIII 
siécle. This important collection of 1169 proverbs, in rhymed quatrains, pre- 
served in a single MS of the library of St. Mark at Venice, is here carefully 
edited and for the first time published z# extenso, with an introduction enume- 
rating and supplementing the previous contributions of scholars to a knowledge 
of the same collection. Many of Cervera’s verses proverbials are borrowed from 
Solomon’s Book of Proverbs, but the collection bears none the less the stamp 
of a certain originality. (For a number of emendations, suggested by A. 
Tobler, to the readings of the text as here constituted, cf. Zeitschrift f. rom. 
Philol. X, p. 313.) 


Eugéne Rolland. L’Escriveto, chanson populaire du midi de la France: 
Ten complete and three fragmentary additional versions of a folk-song already 
treated by Nigra in Romania, XIV 231-73. 


Méelanges. I. L. Havet. Le décasyllabe roman. “Le vers principal de 
tout le moyen 4ge grec est le trimétre zambigue paroxyton, prosodique dans 
toute son étendue et, de plus, tonique en sa pénultiéme.”” From this verse, the 
existence of which, however, as G. Paris points out in a foot-note, is nowhere 
attested before the appearance of the earliest Romance decasyllables, M. Havet 
attempts to account for the origin of the latter verse-structure.—II. A. Mussafia. 
Alcuni appunti sui “ Proverbi volgari del 1200” ed. Gloria. Rectifications of 
the text, or interpretation, of various passages.—III. P. Meyer. Un nouveau 
manuscrit du roman de Jules César par Jacot de Forest. A second MS, found 
at Rouen; the one previously known is at the National Library in Paris.—IV. 
E. Pasquet. Quelques particularités grammaticales du dialecte wallon au 
XITIe siécle. Citations illustrating the following peculiarities: (1) ‘‘Zes pro- 
nom personnel, régime indirect”; (2) Conjugaison du parfait en ot; (3) Par- 
fait en ins—V. J. Cornu. L’adjectif possessif féminin en lyonnais. The 
form min, mentioned neither by Flechtner nor by Philipon (but by Zacher, 
Beitr. z. Lyoner Dial., p. 52; cf. W. Meyer, Grober’s Zeits. X 315) is explained 
as coming from mi, its 2 being attributed to the influence of the initial nasal. 
Final -2a (as in mia) becomes regularly 7. Siz follows the analogy of min. In 
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French Switzerland meina, etc., recover their feminine a.—VI. G. Paris. 
La Poétique de Baudet Herenc. The name of the author of the little known 
Poétigue here in question was miscopied from the MS as published in the 
Archives des Missions. It is here set right, and the author identified witha 
certain “ Baudet Harenc de Chalon,” of the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Comptes-rendus. V. Henry. Contribution 4 l'étude des origines du 
décasyllabe roman (G. Paris). According to V. Henry, from the reading of 
whose book M. Havet was led to advance a theory of his own (see above), the 
Romance decasyllabic owes its origin to the “trimétre iambique scazon” 
(choliambic). M. Paris characterizes this as an ingenious hypothesis, but 
objects that “ce n’est pas tel ou tel vers fran¢ais qu’il faut rattacher 4 tel ou 
tel vers latin... il faut étudier comment s’est établi, a l’@poque antérieure, 
le principe de la versification rhythmique en regard de la versification métrique.” 
“Je tiens, en terminant, 4 faire remarquer que j’ai depuis longtemps aban- 
donné l’idée que la versification latine ait pu étre rythmique dés l’origine, et 
que le saturnien fat fondé sur l’accent.”—L. Clédat. ‘Le Chanson de Roland 
(G. Paris). The Oxford Roland is written inythe Norman dialect. Clédat, 
believing that the Roland is of fle-de-France origin, has in this edition fran- 
cisé the text throughout. M. Paris considers at length and in detail the 
correctness and consistency with which this process, as well as the constitution 
of the text in general, has been effected.—G. Vising. Sur la versification 
anglo-normande (P. Meyer). The book confines itself to the question whether 
the versification of the Anglo-Norman poets is or is not syllabic, like that of 
the French poets of the Continent. The author passes in review the theories 
of his predecessors: (1) that of some of the leading German scholars, who hold 
that the Anglo-Norman versification has been strongly affected by Germanic 
(English) influence in the direction of substituting a fixed number of accents 
for a definite number of sy//ad/es in the verse; (2) that of the directors of the 
Romania, according to whom the Anglo-Norman verse presents only such 
irregularities as are incidental to the rapid alteration, on English soil, of the 
French or Norman sounds. Mr. Vising attaches himself to the latter theory, 
which the reviewer here supports at considerable length. 


Périodiques. Reports on various Romance journals, among which may be 
noted (as having accidentally been long delayed and hence not likely to be 
looked for here) an important notice by Gaston Paris of Romanische For- 
schungen, I 3 (1883). 


Chronique. Apropos of the death, October 19, 1885, of the well known 
Dutch scholar, Dr. Jonkbloet, his activity in the domains of Dutch and French 
literature is recorded and characterized.—The death of Mr. Henry Brad- 
shaw, librarian of Cambridge University, February 12, 1886, at the age of 53 
years, is made the occasion of a brief account of his scholarship and literary 
activity—Brief mention of books addressed to the Romania. 


Avril—Juillet. 


P. Meyer. Notice d’un MS messin. Analysis and extended specimens of 
the contents of a MS numbered 96 in the catalogue of the famous collection 
of manuscripts stolen by Libri from various Continental libraries and sold by 
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him, in 1847, to the late Lord Ashburnham. This MS, as manipulated by 
Libri, proves to be composed of four fragments taken from as many different 
places, and so combined as to disguise their separate identity. The first of the 
four fragments, as was shown by the librarian of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris, was purloined from the library of Orléans ; the second and third have 
not been identified; while M. Meyer here gives an interesting account of the 
manner in which he discovered that the fourth fragment had been stolen from 
the library of the Medical School at Montpellier. 


A. Morel-Fatio. Mélanges de littérature catalane III. Continuation of 
articles in Rom. X 497 and XII 230. We have here the text of a versified 
“ Book of Courtesy,” or Fasset, of 1743 verses, accompanied by a critical intro- 
duction and by the text of the Latin Facetus (600 verses) of which it is a 
development. The latter is appended as an aid in the reconstitution of various 
corrupt passages in the Catalan version. 


P. Meyer. Les manuscrits frangais de Cambridge II. Bibliothéque de 
l'Université. Continuation of an article in Rom. VIII (p. 305 ff.). ‘The library 
of Cambridge University, while notably less rich in all respects than that of 
the University of Oxford, contains none the less a considerable number of 
manuscripts valuable for the history of French literature in the Middle Ages. 
The most satisfactory historical account of this library is a brochure of only 
31 pages, due to the pen of the late Henry Bradshaw, Librarian, and formerly 
Keeper of the Manuscripts. In the present article of 120 pages M. Meyer 
describes in detail a large number of the most important French MSS there 
preserved, with copious annotated extracts from their diversified contents. 


E. Picot. Le Monologue dramatique dans V’ancien théatre francais. An 
article of 64 pages, presenting a classified inventory (1) of the Sermons joyeux, 
and (2) of the Monologues properly so called of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, with remarks, citations, and bibliography accompanying each title. 
The sermon joyeux is a parody of the sermons in verse or in prose which pre- 
ceded the representations of the great J/ysteries. The comedians, taking 
advantage of the license of their time, celebrated first the praises of various 
facetious “ saints,” such as saint Hareng, saint Oignon, saint Andouille, developing 
later a class of farcical discourses on the subject of women, marriage, drunk- 
enness, and even more questionable topics. These sermons, from the sim- 
plicity of their dramatic accessories, were in order for all sorts of festive 
occasions. The Monologue dramatique, by virtue of bringing into action the 
person himself who recites it, is more exacting alike of poet and of actor; 
hence it happens that the pieces of this class are less numerous than those of 
the other. The formal rules, however, for the construction of the monologue 
and the sermon were virtually the same, both classes of composition presenting 
usually 200 or more verses, rhyming two and two, but occasionally occurring 
in the strophic form with alternating rhymes. Sermon and monologue were 
alike freely sprinkled with “vio/ets. The whole number of titles here treated 
is twenty-eight. 


Mélanges. I. Ad. Mussafia. Sul metro di due componimenti poetici di 
Filippo de Beaumanoir, éd. Suchier. Suchier (Vol. I, p. cxlviii of his edition) 
takes the normal type of the verse in Beaumanoir’s Lai @’amours (Vol. II, p. 
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285 ff.) and of the Premidre Fatrasie (II 285 ff.) to be 7-++ 4 syllables. Ascoli 
undertakes to show that the normal type is 8-++- 4. Remarks are added on the 
text of Jehan et Blonde (11 1 ff.).—II. E. Philipon. Le possessif tonique du 
singulier en lyonnais.—III. Puitspelu. L’adjectif-pronom possessif en lyon- 
nais. Both articles directed against Cornu’s explanation of the origin of min 
in Lyonese.—IV, V. Puitspelu. Etymologies. 


Comptes-rendus. Nyrop. Adjektivernes Kcoensboejning i de romanske 
Sprog (Gaston Paris). ‘‘M. Nyrop divides his activity between the study of 
the Romance literatures and that of the Romance languages, and in both 
domains shows himself well informed, judicious and intelligent.” He studies 
in this work the masc. and fem. gender-inflection of the adjective in the 
Romance languages. It appears from his researches: (1) that the inflection 
showing gender (-ws, -a) is almost everywhere the only surviving one, having 
more or less completely absorbed the genderless forms (-zs, zs, etc.) ; (2) that 
the aspect under which this inflection with genders appears to-day in several 
of the Romance languages, is so different fromthe Latin form that without the 
aid of the historical links it would be difficult to recognize their identity ; and 
(3) that all the changes which have overtaken the Latin system have been 
either determined by phonetics or are due to analogy. M. Paris adds numerous 
important remarks.—A. Tobler. Vermischte Beitrage zur franzésischen Gram- 
matik (Gaston Paris). Of the forty Beitrage collected in this volume, thirty- 
eight had appeared in the Zeitsch. fiir rom. Philologie, and have already been 
discussed in earlier numbers of the Romania; the subjects of the remaining two 
are: (39) Discours direct précédé de gue ; discours direct continuant un discours 
indirect ; (40) Préposition avec le nominatif. ‘‘Tel qu’il est, ce volume est 
un veritable trésor d’observations fines et profondes, nées dans un esprit a la 
fois trés pénétrant et trés circonspect, qui dispose d’un incomparable maté- 
riel.”—E. Koschwitz. Commentar zu den ditesten franzésischen Denkmilern 
(Gaston Paris). Conceived on a good plan, and very well executed. When 
completed, will form the indispensable basis of all works on the most ancient 
period of the French language. While reserving fuller discussion of the 
problems here presented for his own long promised commentary, M. Paris, in 
his well known admirable spirit of scholarly fairness, reviews Professor Kosch- 
witz’s work at length—G. Heeger. Die Trojanersage der Britten (Gaston 
Paris), An excellent dissertation, which brings out interesting results for the 
history of literature—In memoria di Napoleone Caix e Ugo Angelo Canello., 
Miscellanea di filologia e linguistica (G. Paris, P. Meyer, A. Morel-Fatio). 
This beautiful quarto volume of xxxviii-478 pages is characterized as in all 
respects worthy, both in form and substance, of the pious motive to which it 
owes its origin. Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Roumania, Germany, Switzer- 
land, have all contributed their quota of scholarship to the memory of two 
Romance scholars struck down in quick succession, in the full prime of life 
and intellectual activity. In the remarkably representative list of contributors 
occur the names of Villari, Crescini, Miklosich, Stengel, Merlo, Groeber, 
Gandino, Gaspary, Tobler, G. Paris, Paoli, Fumi, G. Meyer, C. Michaelis de 
Vasconscellos, Neumann, Miola, Wiese, Flechia, Obédénare, Cornu, P. Meyer, 
Avolio, Zingarelli, Mussafia, R. Renier, Suchier, A. d’Ancona, Pieri, Morosi, 
Gaster, Salvioni, Biadene, Mila y Fontanals, Novati, Fr. d’Ovidio, Monaci and 
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Ascoli. The résumé here given of the numerous articles, which range in 
length from five to fifty pages, is appropriately full and valuable, especially as 
regards the large number of new etymologies recorded.—Cafiete. Teatro 
espafiol del siglo XVI (A. Morel-Fatio). The dramatic poets treated in this 
work are Lucas Fernandez de Salamanca, Miguel de Carvajal de Plasencia, 
Jaime Ferruz, Alonso de Torres and Francisco de las Cuebas. 


Périodiques.—Chronique, and brief mention of books addressed to the 
Romania. 


Octobre. 


The entire body (120 pp.) of this number of the Romania is devoted toa 
series of articles on the legend of Tristan. All the studies of the series, 
excepting that by Prof. Morf, are by pupils of M. Paris, and were read and 
criticized at the conferences of the Ecole pratique des hautes dudes. They are 
as follows: 

J. Bédier. La Mort de Tristan et d’Iseut, d’aprés le MS fr. 103 de la 
Bibliothéque Nationale, comparé au poéme allemand d’Eilhart d’Oberg. The 
text.in full of the episode of the death of Tristan and Iseut as given in MS 
fr. 103, which differs at this point from all the other Tristan MSS in prose, is 
appended to this study.—W. Lutoslawski. Les Folies de Tristan. A com- 
parative study of the versions given in the two poems published in the “ Tris- 
tan” of Francisque Michel (1835-39).—L. Sudré. Les allusions a la légende 
de Tristan dans la littérature du moyen Age. A collection of allusions to 
Tristan gathered from Provengal, French and foreign poets from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century—H. Morf. La Folie Tristan du manuscrit de Berne. 
A reconstitution of the text of the poem of Tristan as contained in MS No. 
354 of the Library of Bern, and published by Francisque Michel in his 
Poetical Romances of Tristan, London, 1835.—W. Sdderhjelm. Sur l’identité 
du Thomas auteur de Tristan et du Thomas auteur de Horn. Concludes 
against identity of authorship.—G. Paris. Note sur les romans relatifs a 
Tristan. Calls attention to some of the more interesting results of the pre- 
ceding studies, with the concluding remark that much still remains to be done 
to clear up the poetical history of Tristan. 


Mélanges. I. Paul Meyer. Le Chastie-Musart d’aprés le MS Harléian 
4333. Notice and text (twenty-nine quatrains) of a poem existing, so far as 
known, in six MSS, of which only one has before been published. The Chastie- 
musart stands in close relations with the Proverbia gue dicuntur supra natura 
Seminarum, published by Tobler, Zeitsch. IX 287-331.—II. R. Kohler. Le 
conte de la Reine qui tua son sénéchal. Account of an Irish version of this 
story discovered by Kdéhler since the publication of his article on the subject 
in Rom, XI 581 ff.—III. Gaston Paris. Note additionelle sur Jean de Grailli, 
comte de Foix. Corroborates the information given by P. Meyer (Rom. XIV 
227) that /’ay delle dame was the device of Jean de Grailli.—IV. Gaston Paris. 
Un Article du Dictionnaire de M. Godefroy. Shows that the word che ‘ appat, 
amorce, friandise,’ introduced into Godefroy’s Dictionary, and apparently sup- 
ported by four citations, has no existence whatever in this sense. 


Comptes-rendus. Th. Siipfle. Geschichte des deutschen Kultureinflusses 
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auf Frankreich, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des litterarischen Einflusses. 
Appears well done and instructive for the modern period, but for that which 
precedes the sixteenth century is not what could have been expected.—W. 
Ko6ritz. Das S vor Consonant im Franzésischen (G. Paris). A dissertation 
which deserves to be signalized, treating, as it does, an interesting point 
hitherto not clearly elucidated. The results arrived at may be considered 
established. The general rule in French is that s before another consonant in 
the interior of a word falls, first in pronunciation, then in the writing. A cer- 
tain number of words are found, however, which appear to violate this rule. 
KGritz divides these into six classes, and undertakes to account in every case 
for their deviation from regularity. In two preliminary chapters the author 
treats of the disappearance of s-+ consonant, as regards date and extension 
of the phenomenon. M. Paris’s review of the work is detailed and instructive.— 
M. Wilmotte. L’Enseignement de la philologie romane 4 Paris et en Alle- 
magne (G, Paris). A report to the Belgian Minister of Public Instruction, by 
a professor of the Ecole Normale des Humanités at Brussels, describing the 
methods of instruction in Romance philology at Paris, Berlin, and Halle. 
To this are appended two brief philological studies by the author. 


Périodiques. Among the reports of journals is given a careful analysis of 
the contents of Vol. I of Modern Language Notes and of Vol. I of the 
Transactions of the Mod. Lang. Association of America (in as far as these 
publications treat of subjects connected with Romance philology), by Dr. J. 
Stiirzinger, of Bryn Mawr College. Two or three points may be remarked 
upon: (1) Apropos of Dr. S.’s rejection of an emendation to a difficult passage 
in the Oaths of Strassburg, independently proposed, by a curious coincidence, 
from three different quarters at about the same time, M. Paris remarks in a foot- 
note: “Je partage absolument, pour ma part, l’opinion si bien appuyée par M. 
Stiirzinger.” (2) In regard to the articles on Knapp’s “ Spanish Etymologies ” 
(which are signed by the writer of this present report), Dr. Stiirzinger remarks 
that Professor Knapp “ne méritait pas l’honneur d’une réfutation aussi 
détaillée.” Looked at from the strictly scientific point of view, this may well 
be conceded; but the author of the articles in question distinctly called atten- 
tion to the fact that they were designed for the benefit of teachers and students 
who do not control the data requisite for making the necessary rectifications, 
(3) In commenting on Mr. Henry R. Lang’s article on ‘“‘ The Collective Sin- 
gular in Spanish,” Dr. S. expresses himself as follows: “Si M. L. a bien fait 
de signaler cet emploi, il a tort d’addresser une sévére réprimande 4 Diez pour 
ne pas l’avoir remarqué.” Dr.S. has evidently misunderstood the tone of 
Mr. Lang’s remark, which certainly does not involve a ‘‘ sévére réprimande.” 


Chronique, and brief mention of books addressed to the Romania. 
H. A. Topp. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Among the collections of casts of antique sculptures in the United States, 
there is probably none that surpasses that at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
both for the choice and representative character of the examples and for 
apt arrangement of the same in spite of serious difficulties in the architecture 
of the galleries. The monuments have been grouped with a view to exhibiting 
the history of Greek sculpture. That such a collection is greatly enhanced in 
value by being provided with a good catalogue goes without saying. In the 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Casts from Greek and Roman Sculpture, by EDWARD 
ROBINSON, Curator of Classical Antiquities (Boston, 1887, 119 pp.), visitors to 
the Museum will find sucha guide. Modelled freely on the latest official 
guide to the Berlin collection (Wolters’ Friedrichs’ Bausteine), it shows an 
independent treatment of the subject, and bears witness on every page to the 
author’s learning, acuteness,and taste. By a happy choice of types, the several 
classes of information furnished with regard to the monuments are clearly dis- 
tinguished: a prefatory note to each description contains in small type concise 
statements as to the material of which the monument is made, source and 
history since discovery, restorations, with indications as to books or periodicals 
where the monument is best published. These notes are intended mainly for 
students. Then follows in larger type a description of the monument with 
appropriate remarks of a miscellaneous nature, from the point of view of 
archaeology and of aesthetic criticism. These comments are always to the 
point, and indicate to one who reads between the lines an extensive familiarity 
with the literature of the subject. The freshness of the author’s information 
and the judiciousness of his taste are everywhere shown, as in his remarks on 
No. 133, the famous Praying Boy of Berlin, where he calls attention to the fact 
lately discovered that the arms are a modern restoration; and in what he says 
about the figure hitherto usually called that of a woman mounting a chariot 
(No. 2, from the Acropolis of Athens), Mr. Robinson shows that this figure is 
nothing else than that of a youth in the ordinary dress of a charioteer. Excep- 
tion must be taken, however, to some of Mr. Robinson’s positions, for example, 
his use of the word “published” in the introductory notes; the word in its 
strict sense should be used of illustrated descriptions and not of mere descrip- 
tions. “ Melan,” on p. 23, is evidently a slip for Melian, and in the index the 
reference to the Praying Boy should be 133 and not 1g. In commenting on 
No. 243, Apollo Citharoedus of the Vatican, Mr. Robinson seems to us to go 
too far in admitting that this figure may be a replica of the famous Apollo 
Palatinus of Scopas (Propert. II 31, 15). Overbeck, making use largely of 
Stephani’s collections, especially of coin types, in the St. Petersburg Compte- 
rendu for 1875, has recently shown most conclusively that this cannot have 
been the fact (Ber, d. k. sachs, Ges. d. Wissensch. Philol. Hist. Cl. 1886, I, pp. 
I-I9Q). 
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A brief bibliography of the principal histories of Greek sculpture, and 
an index, add to the value of this excellent book, which is much more than a 
mere guide to the Boston collection. The catalogue will serve a good purpose 
wherever there are Greek casts, however small their number, and it might even 
be used by lecturers on Greek art as a text-book. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Robinson may soon give us a catalogue of the remaining classical antiquities 
in the Boston collection, viz., the vases, the figurines from Tanagra and Myrina, 
with some account of the charming casts of gems and of statuettes. 

W. 


Lewis E. Urcott’s J/ntroduction to Greek Sculpture (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1887, pp. xvi, 135) was originally prepared as a guide to a small collection of 
casts and photographs from the antique at Marlborough College, but the little 
book will be found useful to students in general. It contains a brief historical 
sketch, with descriptions of many of the important monuments, and running 
references to a few books where illustrations and fuller descriptions are given. 
There is little of archaeological detail, but much artistic criticism, which is 
usually apt and discriminating. Slight attention is paid to the beginnings of 
Greek sculpture, ‘‘as being of less interest to the young student,” and the para- 
graphs on this subject are hardly satisfactory. The opening chapter is on the 
relation of sculpture to religion and on the several forms of statuary art ; 
nothing, however, is said about the sculptor as ropevr#¢, Then follow chapters 
on the periods and principal monuments, with clear characterizations; the 
book closes with an account of some miscellaneous monuments (we miss here 
the head by Scopas from Tegea, Journ. Hellen. Stud. VII), an excellent sketch 
of Greek-Roman and Roman art, and a meagre index. The introductory lists 
of authorities, and of the chief monuments according to the places where they 
are to be found, are well chosen. In the former, however, we miss accurate bib- 
liographical details, and the mention of some important books (as Baumeister’s 
Denkmiler, Wolters’ edition of Friedrichs’ Bausteine, and Roscher’s mytho- 
logical lexicon); and in the latter, the monuments now at Olympia above all, 
and those at Dresden, Constantinople, and Turin. In a new edition the author 
will doubtless correct the spelling of Critius on p. 11 (it is right on p. 17); 
assign early coins with Medusa-type not to Athens but to Euboea; ascribe the 
Naples Tyrannicides to an original by Antenor rather than to the work of 
Critius and Nesiotes (Jahrb. d. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1887, pp. 135-168) ; put the 
Olympian Zeus of Pheidias in an earlier period in the life of the artist, and 
rearrange the unfortunate order of the miscellaneous monuments described 
in his fourth chapter (where the more correct sequence would seem to be §§3, 
5,1, 2,4, 6). Defects of this sort, however, are not fatal, and they are far 
from frequent. The book will admirably serve its purpose as an introduction 
both to the study of casts and to larger treatises on Greek sculpture. It may 
be added that in the preface Mr. Upcott generously offers his assistance to 
persons who may wish to form a small collection of casts such as that set on 
foot by him for Marlborough College. J. H. W. 


ALBERTO AGRESTI, /ibero docente of the ‘ Divine Comedy’ at the University of 
Naples, has put forth in a single brochure three of his recent public addresses, 
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somewhat expanded (Naples, 1887: the Author), to which no general title is 
appropriated. The subjects treated are, ‘‘ Dante e S. Anselmo,” “‘ Cunizza da 
Romano,” and “ La Verita sulle Colpe di Cunizza.” In the first of these 
essays the author discusses, under seven rubrics, as many theological problems 
of the Paradiso (such, e. g., as Dante’s view of Redemption, Original Sin, etc.), 
in the light afforded by a comparison of the works of St. Anselm. The 
remaining studies are devoted to an investigation of the career of Cunizza, 
sister of Ezzolino III (Par. IX 32), and an attempt is made to reconcile 
Dante’s apparent inconsistency in placing in Paradise a woman of Cunizza’s 
traditional reputation. H. A. T. 


Some preliminary notice is due to the importance of Szwete’s edition of the 
Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint (Cambridge, At the University 
Press), and we regret that the most that can be done here is to repeat the state- 
ment of the editor that the plan adopted by the Syndics for whom the work 
has been edited includes the preparation of two editions with a common text. 
The text of the Vatican MS has been selected as that which on the whole 
presents the version of the Septuagint in its relatively oldest form. The failures 
of the Vaticanus are made good by the Alexandrinus ; where both fail, recourse 
is had to the uncial next in authority. The larger edition will have a full criti- 
cal apparatus. The manual edition, of which the first volume is now published, 
containing Genesis—IV Kings, confines itself to the variations of a few of the 
most important uncial codices already edited in letterpress or facsimiles. 


In the last (March) No. of the Classical Review (p. 85) Mr. Stanwell sug- 
gests vetulum for -ve tuum in Persius 3, 29, and Mr, Mayor suggests that ve 
and ve/ may be taken as alternatives. This is too bad! Have these 
scholars burned all their editions of Persius except Conington’s? Did not 
Heinrich ‘suggest’ vetulum in 1844, and does not Pretor maintain the alter- 
native use of -ve, -ve/?_ No journal should be littered up with such happy- 
go-lucky notes. 


CoRRECTION.—In the last number, VIII 473, the line from Catullus (XXIX 
8) should read: U# (not Az?) albulus columbus, etc. Our esteemed contributor 
takes the blame to himself for ‘ the inexplicable blunder.’ 
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